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rare) l’S a queer thing that influenza takes all a man’s 

Lys strength from him in a moment, and leaves the most 
extraordinary after-effects.” 

Noe! The speaker who offered this trite diagnosis of 


aed 


the familiar malady, which had depleted the party as- 
sembled on the veranda after dinner at the Grange, was a grave 
gentleman with a slightly pompous manner. His remark, received 
respectfully enough by the company in general, provoked an enig- 
matic smile from Father Christopher Hulbert, whose large and 
gloriously muscular form filled one of the basket chairs. 

The smile was observed and misinterpreted. 

“ Have you ever had influenza?”’ the speaker inquired, rather 
sharply, of the Reverend Father, who had that appearance of rude 
health which constitutes an irritant to the nervous system of a 
certain type of onlooker. 

“T had it some years ago,” the big man answered; “ or they 
told me it was that. It certainly left the most peculiar after-effects.” 

“ What were they?” 

It was the local doctor who interpolated the question—a quiet, 
shrewd-faced young man, who narrowed his gaze on the other as he 
spoke. 

“ Well,” Father Hulbert said, “for one thing, it found me a 
Protestant and left me a Papist!” His eyes twinkled as he said 
this; yet it was a clear, steady gaze that met the doctor’s scrutiny. 

“A long illness often gives a man time to think,” the first 
speaker observed, in rather unctious tones. 
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“ Mine wasn’t a long illness,” the Father retorted, in his blunt 
way. “It only lasted the normal forty-eight hours—I’m not sure 
that it was ‘flu’ at all. It was the only illness that I’ve ever had, 
anyway.” 

“ Did it leave any other after-effects? Physical ones, I mean,” 
the doctor asked. 

The Father laughed. “Do I look it?” he inquired. “ No, 
I don’t know what it means to ail anything.” 

The doctor looked at him hard. “I thought you seemed rather 
off color in church yesterday,” he observed. “I was at Mass at the 
priory. I go sometimes. I like your music.” He colored slightly ; 
the doctor was a non-Catholic. The Reverend Father turned and 
looked quickly at the speaker. ‘‘ What made you think that I was 
ill,” he asked. 

“Tt was during what you call the Elevation,” the medical man 
replied. “When you lifted up the Wafer I had an idea that you were 
not feeling well.” He paused. Their host, a man of admirable tact, 
feeling that the conversation was becoming too “ denominational ” 
for a mixed assembly, here contrived to insert an irrelevant remark, 
which had the effect of diverting the conversation. A few minutes 
later the Father rose to go. “ We have to keep boarding-school 
hours at the priory,” he remarked gaily. “ As it is, I’ve got special 
permission to be out as late as this.” “I must be going, too,” the 
doctor said, so the two guests made their adieu and departed 
together. 

“Do you go'’my way, sir?” the priest asked. 

“ T’ll make your way mine, if you don’t mind,” the doctor re- 
plied. “ I—I’d rather like to ask you something if you won’t think 
it impertinence.” 

“T wanted to ask you something, too,” the other replied. “I 
should like you to tell me what you noticed about me at Mass yes- 
terday? Tell me exactly how it struck you as a medical man.” 

“ Well,” his companion said, “ you’ve relieved me of the neces- 
sity for being impertinent, for that’s just what I wanted to ask you 
about—as a medical man! ” | 

“What did you notice?” the priest asked. “I’d be uncom- 
monly grateful to you if you would tell me.” 

The doctor thought. “ You seemed,” he said slowly, “ sud- 
denly to lose your strength. You—you lifted the Wafer (though a 
non-Catholic, his tone was not irreverent) as though it were a ton 
weight. I could see your arms trembling. I thought for a moment 
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that you were going to drop it; and I noticed, when you turned 
round, that you were perspiring like a man who has undergone some 
violent exertion. I wondered if at any time you had overdone it. 
I know that in the old days you were famous as an athlete. I re- 
member your name as winning the championship for throwing the 
weight. I was astonished to hear you say that you ailed nothing 
this evening.” The doctor paused and looked the priest fairly and 
squarely in the face. 

The other’s answer was some few moments in coming; then it 
came with characteristic bluntness : 

“You thought I was telling fibs?” he queried. 

The medico was also a plain man. “ Yes, I did!” he said. 

“ Well,” the priest answered, “I consider that what I said was 
perfectly true, for I don’t regard that particular seizure—I have 
experienced it four times in all—as, well, a physical ailment.” He 
looked at the keen, candid face, visible in the moonlight, and 
came to a decision. 

“ Suppose I tell you how I came to be attacked by influenza? ” 
he said, “ and perhaps, as a medical man, you will be able to tell me 
if my symptoms were normal.” 

“T should be immensely interested,” the doctor replied. “I 
have made a study of influenza; it’s a most uncanny complaint.” 

“ Mind,” the other said, “ I wouldn’t be telling you this story if 
you hadn’t noticed my condition yesterday—that bit of corrobora- 
tive evidence may help you to believe that I am not exaggerating.” 
The doctor nodded silently, and the priest started his narrative. 

“You know something of my history,” he said. “ At the 
time when the thing took place that I am going to tell you about, I 
was living near here—a gentleman at large, with enough money to 
amuse myself in the quiet way that I preferred. I was a great 
sportsman in one way and another, and I possessed a rather wide 
reputation for brute strength; I dare say my fame reached you? ” 

“ Rather!” the doctor rejoined. ‘“ I remember that they used 
to tell a story of how you once walked down stairs with a Shetland 
pony under each arm.” 

The priest laughed. “That was unauthenticated,” he said, 
“inasmuch as I have never been intimate enough with a Shetland 
pony to try, but I dare say it wouldn’t be beyond me.” The doctor 
at that moment experienced the sudden sensation of being lifted off 
his feet, raised high in the air, and set down again. He was, him- 
self, a man of no mean proportions. 
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“ Hope you'll forgive me, but that’s a practical illustration,” 
the priest said, “ and it bears on my story.” 

The doctor laughed. “ For a moment,” he said, “I had the 
feeling of reéntering my childhood. You handled me like a kiddie 
five years old!” 

“ Well,” the other continued, “if I was anything besides a 
sportsman, I was a Protestant Episcopalian, that is to say, I attended 
church on Sundays, and showed a proper resentment when the 
Fathers who now occupy the priory where I am staying intruded 
themselves upon the neighborhood. My contempt for a ‘petticoated’ 
parson in those days was intense, and the fact that the prior and 
his colleagues all happened to be men of poor physique added con- 
siderably to the mean opinion that I already held of the monkish 
tribe. Well, now for the influenza. You must be dying to make 
your diagnosis, doctor! One night I happened to be returning 
home, and taking a short cut across the meadows. I was absolutely 
in my ruddiest health (the speaker’s eye twinkled, as though he were 
enjoying a joke against himself), swinging along at a great pace, 
and whistling as I went. There was a moon shining, and presently 
I made out the figure of a man sitting on the bank under the hedge. 
A small lantern burned on the ground beside him. At first I thought 
that it was a tramp, but looking again I saw that it was one of 
the Fathers from the priory. I crossed over to where he 
was sitting, for obviously it was not a normal proceeding, 
even for an eerie creature like a monk, this sitting under 
the hedges after dark. He was leaning forward in a rather curious 
position, with one hand thrust inside the breast of his habit. ‘Can 
I do anything for you?’ I asked, rather gruffly, for I had no desire 
to appear over-friendly. He looked up, with a queer, half-embar- 
rassed expression. When he spoke his tone was half a whisper as 
though we were in church. He was, I think, the puniest little bit of 
a man that I have ever seen. ‘I’ve had the misfortune to hurt my 
ankle,’ he said, ‘and I’m on my way to see a sick man. I wonder 
if you would be so very kind as to let them know at the cottage 
yonder; that’s where I’m bound. I can’t get there without 
assistance.’ I could see the lights of the cottage that he indicated 
away across the fields, less than a quarter of a mile off. It belonged 
to an Irishman named Macgill. ‘T’ll take you there, if you like,’ I 
said. ‘Can you walk with my arm?’ The little puny man mur- 
mured his thanks, and taking hold of my arm raised himself to his 
feet, or rather, to his foot, for the injured ankle gave way under 
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him as he set it to the ground. ‘It’s no good,’ he said, after he had 
hopped a yard or two, breathing hard through his clenched teeth, 
for he was evidently in great pain. ‘I’m afraid I can’t walk. I must 
wait here till I can be carried,’ and he collapsed gently on to the 
bank again. 

“T looked down on the little man, hardly knowing whether 
to be amused or irritated at his naive disbelief in my powers to 
perform that service for him. ‘Why wait?’ I asked, ‘I can carry 
you.” ‘But you would find me too much for you,’ the small man 
said, eyeing me dubiously. I laughed out loud. ‘Pooh,’ I said, 
‘I could carry six of you at once.’ I was piqued at this wisp of a 
man’s exaggerated idea of his weight. My tone was more than 
half contemptuous. I was resenting a kind of dignity that adhered 
in some way to the little undersized figure in a cassock. 

“ He sat and surveyed me thoughtfully for a moment, taking 
counsel with himself. ‘It is most important that I get there with- 
out delay,’ he murmured at last. ‘I’ve lost an hour sitting here, and 
the man may be dead. I think I must accept your kind offer, sir, 
but I am afraid that you will find me heavy.’ 

“T smiled indulgently, by way of answer, and prepared to pick 
up this very small man, as I had picked up a wounded trooper on 
the battlefield, like a baby, but before I had realized what he was 
proposing to do, he had raised himself, hopped behind me, and 
there, placing his hands on my shoulders, he reared himself on to 
my back pick-a-back fashion. “This will be the easiest way for 
you, I think,’ he said courteously, but before I could disclaim the 
necessity for the easiest method a queer thing happened. I made 
the discovery that the little man on my shoulders was weighing me 
down, so that it was with the utmost difficulty that I could straighten 
myself; or, rather, to be exact, straighten myself I couldn’t, and I 
remained bent nearly double, as I started to stagger forward. The 
sweat burst out on my forehead at the first few steps. What ex- 
traordinary access of weakness had suddenly overtaken me? I 
didn’t think of ‘flu’ at that moment, although there was a lot of it 
about. ‘Stop a bit!’ the little monk cried, ‘I’ve not got my lantern.’ 
“We can see without it,’ I replied, ‘but of course we must not aban- 
don your property. Shall I put it out, though, the moon’s up?’ 
‘No, no,’ he said, ‘I can hold it.’ So I retrieved the precious lan- 
tern, and it was just as much as I could do to get myself up again 
after stooping for it. As it was I stumbled on to one knee, and 
seemed likely to remain in that position as long as the other con- 
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tinued to weigh me down. ‘I fear you are finding me very heavy?” 
the owner of the pitiful legs, thrust out on either side of me, said. 
I made a husky disclaimer. I had very little breath left. I was 
feeling—well I can best express it—unreal, as though the world 
around me had become fantastic—I believe that is a mental state 
that accompanies a seizure of ‘flu?”———” 

The doctor nodded. “The brain affected by the weakness,” 
he said. 

Father Hulbert smiled. 

“So we progressed,” he went on. “A quaint sight, you can 
imagine, could anyone have seen us. I carrying the lantern, and 
the padre seated on my bent back rider-fashion. The singular 
thing was that there was no hint of the ludicrous about it. I have 
since tried to picture the rector of the Episcopalian church in 
the little monk’s position, and the thing became at once comic, 
and not permissibly comic, either! But our mode of progress 
seemed, well, more mediaeval than anything else. One could imag- 
ine it pictured on the margin of an illuminated missal as the legend 
of some saint! The little priest had not lost one iota of his 
dignity, and I, strange to say, was experiencing no sense of humilia- 
tion in having thus become a beast of burden. 

“T shall never forget that journey! My ‘rider’ still expressed 
concern for me at intervals, but it no longer ruffled my pride. The 
feeling of chagrin that I had first experienced had vanished. I 
declined the priest’s suggestion that I should sit down and take a 
rest with all due meekness. ‘You big men are not so strong as you 
look,’ he remarked, in kindly tones, and still I felt no resentment. 
I seemed to have accepted the fact that the task of carrying this 
wizen little scrap of a man was one likely to prove beyond my 
strength, but no sense of mortification or ignominy accompanied 
the discovery. The world, as I say, had become fantastic. The 
cottage the goal of a gigantic quest! The intervening fields a life’s 
pilgrimage; and the accomplishing of that amazing journey an 
achievement compared with which nothing else mattered. Every- 
thing assumed new and unearthly proportions. I had an extra- 
ordinary idea, too, that I must hang on to the lantern whatever 
happened, although I had scarcely strength left even for that extra 
burden!” The narrator paused and looked at the doctor. “ You 
recognize the symptoms?” he said. 

“ Undoubtedly,” was the reply, “ the mental weakness attend- 
ant on the physical breakdown.” 
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“ The queer thing was,” said the other, “that I had no idea 
that I was ill at the time. There was no sense of depression. On 
the contrary, I could have sung for joy as I struggled on, had I had 
the breath in my body, and this sensation ran concurrently with the 
most agonizing physical experience. It became a question whether 
I should be able to cover that quarter-mile. I can’t describe the 
weariness; but of course you have heard your patients speak of the 
‘tired’ symptom?” ‘The priest was looking sideways at the medical 
man. “ Well, at last, bent nearly double, soaked with perspiration, 
my knees trembling, and the very tears standing in my eyes, I 
reached the door of Macgill’s cottage. There was a light in 
the window. I rapped on the door, and then I said, ‘I will kneel 
down. You'll be able to get off better that way.’ The fact was I 
had fairly come to the end of my tether—carrying this little shrivel- 
led priest for a quarter of a mile! I sunk on my knees in a sheer 
state of exhaustion. As I did so the door opened, and a young 
fellow stood within. He glanced at the priest, now dismounted and 
leaning up against the threshold, and at me, down on my knees, 
and then he did a curious thing: he, too, dropped on his knees! 
‘Am I in time?’ the priest asked. ‘Yes, Father,’ was the reply, ‘he’s 
conscious, but he’s going fast.’ ‘God be praised!’ the little man 
exclaimed, fervently. Then, turning to me, he said: ‘I can never 
thank you, sir, for the service that you have done to a fellow-crea- 
ture. Take Almighty God’s blessing for it,’ and taking his hand 
from his bosom, he made the sign of the cross over me as I knelt 
there, still too exhausted to get back on to my feet. 

“T will let them know at the priory,” I said to the lad, as he 
prepared to lead the crippled man to the sick room. There was a 
seat in the porch, and there I sat until I felt more or less revived. 
Then I set out for the priory. I reached it feeling somewhat re- 
covered, and beginning to ask myself seriously what it all meant. 
You see, I had no experience of illness, sudden or otherwise. I. 
was feeling now merely as I had often felt after an abnormal 
physical effort. My back ached, and my knees still had a tendency 
to knock together, otherwise I was perfectly fit. I saw a huge 
block of stone lying in the road. I stooped and lifted it without 
the slightest difficulty. My muscular power appeared to be normal.” 

The priest glanced at the doctor, but he made no comment. 

“ It was the prior himself who answered my bell at the priory— 
a little, bright-eyed Irishman. I told him what had happened. He 
was overwhelmed with gratitude. His first anxiety was to learn 
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whether we had been in time. I told him, yes, just in time, and the 
tears of joy started to his eyes. His next concern was as to whether 
I had not found it a terribly difficult business conveying Father 
Paul to the cottage. He blinked up at me with real apprehension. 
‘I managed somehow,’ I answered. ‘It was not a great distance, and 
I took my time.’ 
» “The Father was reading the name on my card, which I had 
presented on my arrival. ‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘Christopher! Surely, 
but that’s all right, for Father Paul had the Blessed Sacrament 
with him, and ye’ve been carrying Christ Himself, as St. Christopher 
did!’ Then I began to feel dizzy again. It was rather a big 
discovery! That of course explained a certain restraint in the 
priest’s manner, and the lighted lantern, and the hand that re- 
mained in the breast of the habit—my rider had held on with one 
hand only and kept the other inside his bosom—lI had felt his 
knuckles digging into my back, and the pain had been excruciating. 
I could feel it still! This explained the action of the young man 
at the door. Did it explain why I had felt as though I were carry- 
ing not one puny, diminutive, human being, but the whole world 
itself? ‘But you are feeling ill?’ the prior exclaimed. And then 
I did a thing that I have never done before or since—a very com- 
mon feature of influenza, though—I fainted. A doctor was sent 
for, and they put me to bed and pronounced it influenza. I was laid 
up for about forty-eight hours, and I was a trifle light-headed, they 
tell me, and at the end of that time I was as well as ever.” 

“ And the after-effects? ”’ the medical man enquired. 

“ The after-effects?”’ The priest spoke slowly and carefully. 
“ The after-effects didn’t appear for some two or three years. It 
was after I was ordained (I told you that I became a Catholic ‘after 
influenza’) that I had a sort of recurrence of that curious seizure. 
I have had it altogether on four occasions, so I suppose the com- 
plaint left me susceptible. Each time it has come when I was saying 
Mass—a sudden weakness at the moment of consecration, which 
makes it almost impossible to elevate the Sacred Wafer. I ex- 
perienced it the first time when I had been taking a mission. I had 
been overworking myself, you will say. On the second occasion I 
was saying Mass in the presence of my favorite sister, a critical 
Protestant, who had never seen me perform my priestly functions; 
it was the first time I had got her to Mass. No doubt I was nervous 
and highly-strung. She is a sister of Nazareth now. The third 
time I was saying Mass in my own Church. It was rather awful 
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that time. The effect of it lasted all day. I remember my house- 
keeper had to dose me ever so often to get me well enough to hear a 
confession that evening. It was the confession of a man who had 
been at Mass in the morning for the first time in twenty years, and 
he had sent round to know if I would hear him. His was a won- 
derful case of conversion. The fourth occasion was the one that 
you noted yesterday when you were present at Mass—listening to 
the music.” 

The two men paced together silently for some moments. 

“ Well, doctor, there is my case; will you go home and diag- 
nose it? Here’s the priory. I have timed my story well, but I’m 
afraid I’ve brought you miles out of your way, and I can’t ask 
you in because everybody will be in bed.” 

“T’d like to call on you some day, if I may,” the medico said. 
“ We doctors aren’t all materialists, you know, Father.” 

“‘ Come here any time during the next fortnight, and after that 
to my own address.” Christopher Hulbert handed his card to the 
other. 

“ There’s just one thing that I’d like to ask you now,” the 
young man said. “ How do you account for having those seizures 
on certain occasions only—under peculiar circumstances?” His 
tone of matter-of-fact inquiry was not entirely convincing. The 
Father looked him in the eyes under the light of the lamp in the 
priory doorway. 

“T always think,” he said, very gently, and very reverently, 
“that it is when virtue goes forth from Him; and that it means 
that someone present has stretched out a hand and touched the hem 
of His garment.” 











ISLAM. 
BY L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


(ae ALLLE tendency which religious creeds commonly exhibit 
yi to fall to pieces, and, as time goes on, dissolve into 
their human particles, is perfectly familiar to all 
Catholics. It is the unfailing characteristic of all 
those forms of religion, of which the vitality con- 
sists not in themselves but in the individuals composing them. Dis- 
integration is the law of their being, for their activity is all in 
their atoms. That which binds them is inanimate and artificial; 
that which separates is constantly operating. Hence no sooner does 
the schismatic act transfer volition and initiation from a corporate 
church to its individual members than the process of disruption sets 
in. Weare, I say, accustomed to see this law of dissolution operat- 
ing, and it has, indeed, become so usual a spectacle that any inter- 
ruption of its action at once catches our attention. The appearance 
of a faith capable of preserving a kind of unity through lapse of 
time and outward changes is a phenomenon which is interesting 
in proportion to its rarity. 

This is the source of interest which the writer long since de- 
tected in Islam. The Mohammedan religion is indeed moth-eaten 
and falling to bits through sectarian initiative, but it possesses a 
solid central core of orthodoxy which, still cast in the original 
form of the faith, seems capable of resisting all the usual processes 
of decomposition. This is the Sunnite body, whose boast that they 
have been able to preserve inviolate the doctrines of their founder 
is by no means an idle one. They are in a sense the Catholics of the 
Moslem world. Both Mohammedanism and Christianity, besides be- 
ing tormented by recurring epidemics of schisms and heresies, have, 
in the early phases of their career, been split asunder almost from 
head to foot. The Shiite and Sunnite controversy, which divided Mo- 
hammedanism, left the Sunnite party triumphant in the west. The 
division between the eastern and western churches in the same way 
bequeathed western Christendom to the guidance of the Catholic 
Church. Thenceforth the Sunnite party, based on the sunna, or 
orthodox tradition, might, in so far as its efforts were directed 
to securing the continuity and uniformity of the faith, challenge 
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certain comparisons with Catholicism itself. Both stand for au- 
thority as opposed to license. Both, in the war of sects and schisms, 
represent the weight and majesty of the established order of things. 
Both oppose the same inveterate opposition to the forces of disin- 
tegration. Individual initiative and temporary explanations are 
sternly opposed by both, while both confront the eager claims of 
the present moment by similar appeals to the weight of tradition 
and things hallowed by immemorial usage. Both are defenders of 
the faith, and the natural but fatal instinct of each generation in 
turn to formulate religion “in terms of modern thought” breaks 
on both as against a rock. Even in their outward and apparent 
surroundings there is a similarity; for not only do both, in numbers 
and discipline, represent the main body of their faith, but they 
are circumstanced alike. Both possess an earthly headquarters, 
a sacred site, recognized by all in common as the source of inspira- 
tion of the faith, and just as the eyes of all Catholics turn to the 
See of Rome for light and guidance, so, in something the same way, 
the thoughts of the faithful of Islam turn to their holy city. It is 
to Meccah that pilgrimages of incredible hardship bring an- 
nually hundreds of thousands of true believers; and it is towards 
Meccah that the whole Moslem world turns with pious gaze and 
prostrate attitudes in the recurring motions of daily prayer. 

But the question naturally arises: if Islam possesses within 
itself this solid core of orthodoxy, whence and from what source 
does it derive the inspiration which confirms orthodoxy and pre- 
serves it? Catholics can lay a finger on the source of their inspira- 
tion. They can say “this inspired individual is the guardian and 
interpreter of truth. Within the sphere of faith and doctrine his 
voice is the supreme guide.” But this Mohammedans cannot do. 
They can appeal to the teaching of their prophet, thirteen hundred 
years old, as embodied in the Koran. They can appeal to the more 
doubtful authority of the Sunna tradition, a thousand years old. 
But authorities of this order, propounded ages since, inflexible in 
their operation, liable to diverse interpretation, doubtful in their 
exact significance, and needing fresh elucidation to adjust them to 
the life and thought of later generations, have never in the world’s 
experience sufficed for the preservation of unity. It was as long 
ago as the tenth century that the standard of Moslem orthodoxy 
was propounded by Al Ashari, and no authoritative voice has spoken 
since. 

As we know life, life with its perpetual developments, its alter- 
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ing conditions, its ceaseless intellectual curiosity, and eager investi- 
gation of all subjects given to human contemplation, we can with 
certainty say that no body of doctrine, however true in itself, can 
permanently suffice for it in any given, finite form. The altered point 
of view, the altered mental outlook of later generations, are sure to 
make demands for a fuller application of the faith to life in given 
directions, and unless the faith itself can respond to these demands, 
there will arise those who will undertake in its name the task of 
interpretation, with the disintegrating results which are so familiar 
to us. 

Looking, then, at Moslem orthodoxy from the outside, studying 
it as a student might study it in his library among his books, and 
from the standpoint of European knowledge, it is difficult to see 
how a satisfactory solution of its continued existence could be 
arrived at. Such a student would have the fact of orthodoxy 
staring him in the face. He would perceive at once that it was not 
sustained and guarded by any operating atithority, but, as osten- 
sible guardian, had merely such sources to rely on as are commonly 
the arsenals whence heresy and schism draw their ammunition. 
How would he account for the presence of such orthodoxy? 

Whether or not he ever arrived at a right solution of the prob- 
lem, this much, I think, is certain, that he would hit upon it with 
much greater ease and certainty ifhewere to quit for awhile his study 
and books and the intellectual environment of his own age and race, 
and go off himself on a pilgrimage to Meccah and those desert 
regions in which Islam was cradled, and amid which the purity of 
the faith is still best preserved. Seen from the western standpoint, 
from the vortex of intellectualism in which he himself lives, from 
the midst of the crossfire of doubts, speculations, questions, and 
theories, which make up the mental atmosphere he is accustomed 
to, the problem he has set himself may well seem insoluble. Let him 
go into the desert and adjust himself to the desert’s point of view, 
and see how it will look from there. 

It will look different. Viewed with the desert for a back- 
ground, Moslem orthodoxy shares in the immobility of nature. 
These monotonous wastes of sand, these stony reefs and plateaux 
and mountain chains cut out of naked rock, seem at least an appro- 
priate setting for a thought as fixed and changeless as themselves. 
The stillness in which the landscape is locked, its grim sustained 
rigidity, is in strange sympathy with the inflexible spirit which 
watches over the unity of the faith. And if this sounds to the 
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reader a mere play of the fancy, and the connection betwixt a 
landscape and a creed seems an imaginative fiction, let him set up 
man as the connecting link between them, and the strangeness will 
disappear. Let him say “this landscape has produced a race of 
men like to itself in the changeless and undeveloping habits of their 
lives, men who do to-day precisely what their forefathers did a 
thousand or five thousand years ago; who water their camels at the 
same springs, and drive their flocks to the same scanty pastures, 
and make and pitch their tents in the same way, and preserve with 
unvarying monotony the immemorial usages and customs of their 
forefathers ”»—let him say this, and he will see that if this desert 
has not guarded the faith directly, it may have done so indirectly. 
It may have done so by establishing and perpetuating a routine of 
life which not only found the original enunciation of the faith suit- 
able and sufficient to itself, but which, remaining itself unchanged, 
finds that enunciation suitable and sufficient still. 

Here is a factor which civilized and progressive races are 
very apt to overlook. Accustomed to their own circumstances, 
they instinctively regard life as perpetual development: constant 
growth. Man begins as barbarian or savage, and by slow degrees 
advances through phases of self-discipline and self-culture to com- 
plete intellectual emancipation. This is what life means to us. 
When we speak of the need of adapting faith to life, we make the 
assumption that it is the law of life to change, to develop, to 
be always asking new questions and making new demands. But 
what if this tendency be obviated? What if life be lived under 
circumstances which prevent any development from taking place, 
or any new questions or new demands from arising? In that case 
it is obvious no adaptation of the faith will be called for. It fits 
life as perfectly to-day as it did a thousand years ago, because it is 
the same life. 

Whoever is unable to undertake a journey of his own to Arab 
countries let him pore over the pages of Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, 
the only book in any language which will give him an adequate 
idea of the simple, unvarying routine of desert manners. There 
he will see the way of life of the nomad tribes portrayed, in each 
minute detail, with such vividness as belongs only to those who feel 
the human meaning in all that passes before their eyes. The daily 
wayfaring—the sheykhs riding on together, the harem following on 
the baggage-camel, the wives, dismounting sometimes, walking to- 
gether barefoot beside their beasts, spinning as they go, each family 
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of the clan moving by itself, yet forming part of the tribe, the camp- 
ing at night, the “ building ” of the camel’s hair “ houses,” as they 
call their tents or booths, the least rites of hospitality, of salutation, 
coffee-drinking, the stern courtesy and etiquette of desert usages— 
these daily and hourly observances in which the life of the tribes is 
passed form one and all the life-like touches in this greatest of books 
of travel. But, as the reader will find, they are more than touches 
of a present likeness. They depict not only what is but what for 
long ages has been. Each smallest trait is durable, bitten into a 
meagre, monotonous existence as the acid bites into a steel en- 
graving. 

It is the country itself that has charge of these hourly customs. 
The desert is what it was; its vast expanses retain their ancient 
haggard bareness; the sun heats the yellow sand and glittering, 
polished stones to the same degree of intensity; water is as hard to 
come by; it is still the same distance to the next well. In a few 
ravines and nullahs, whose water-courses from the mountains carry 
now and again in the wet season a fitful spate of water, a thin 
growth of scrub and scanty pasture lingers, and when the spring 
rains have set in there are regions fertile enough to call tribes from 
afar to their grazing grounds. These interludes the desert has. 
A mouthful of water is yours if you know where to look for it, 
and a hummock of grass for your camel if you can find it. But 
these delicacies are as scanty as ever they were. They can but 
sustain the same sparse population of gypsies, inured to the desert’s 
hardships, trained to its privations and long marches, pitting their 
vigilance, their tough frames, and practiced asceticism against the 
many obstacles to living which the desert puts in their path. 

Necessarily, where all his surroundings and the conditions of 
his life remain unchanged, man himself remains unchanged also. 
Like to these “ houses of hair,” as used at the present day, “ was 
Moses’ adorned homes of the nomad God in the wilderness,” and 
similar to these wooden coffers painted with vermilion from Medina, 
containing some few treasures and relics and trussed upon a bearing- 
camel, was “ that ark of things sacred to the public religion which 
was in the nomad life of Beni-Israel.” Each slightest observance 
of daily life under this uniform pressure of circumstances becomes 
a ritual sanctified by usage, and changing, as Mr. Hogarth says, 
“as little with the procession of the centuries as anything human.” 

The imagined freedom of the desert is largely illusory. No 
race in the world are more bound by a rigid conservatism to the 
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detail of a strict routine than the Arabs. They are imbued with the 
true aristocratic distrust and contempt for innovation in any sense 
or form. And with this physical conformity to the desert’s neces- 
sities, their minds have become impervious to any ideas from with- 
out. They cannot, as Doughty in the course of his endless wander- 
ings again and again discovers, even imagine countries differently 
endowed to their own. “The Ottoman Empire they could only 
think to be a tribe,” and a sheykh’s son “ having inquired of us 
in which part of the world lay the dirat of the Engleys,’’ would 
know further the name of our market village; and said earnestly: 
“Tell me, Khalil, the names of the tribes of our foemen.” If 
he heard them, he thought, he might happen to know them. He 
could understand that we were “ kafirs,” but not that we should be 
other than the tribes of Arabs. 

Such is the influence of the desert, despotic, inflexible, un- 
changing. It was amid such an environment that Islam was matured 
and nourished, and it is this same environment which guards it still, 
exacting in matters of religion the same deadly uniformity which it 
enacts in matters of life. The authority which stands sentinel over 
Moslem orthodoxy is voiceless and lifeless. It can answer no ques- 
tions, settle no disputes, define no points of doctrine. Its strength 
consists in and depends upon an iron immobility of outward cir- 
cumstance, which precludes it from ever contemplating the possi- 
bility of change. Hence, in order to maintain inviolate its form of 
doctrine, orthodox Islam relies on an attitude of negation. It does 
not say “ You shall accept the answers of a certain authority to your 
questions ;” it says “ You shall not ask questions.” It may almost 
be said that active thought is, within the limits of orthodoxy, prac- 
tically extinct in the Moslem world. 

It must be remembered that Islam controls much beyond 
religion. It is as much a political as a religious institution. Re- 
ligious and civil law are alike derived from the tradition of the 
Prophet and the Koran. The first step in education is to acquire 
the Koran by heart, and the same system is applied to commentaries 
handed down by tradition. Their explanations are learned ver- 
batim without the addition of a word. In a carefully thought out 
article contributed by Wilhelm Spilta Bey to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the consequences of the absence of lay education, com- 
bined with the stopping short of all mental initiative in connection 
with matters of faith, are trenchantly exposed. The Moslem 
student “ deems all non-theological science to be vain or hurtful, 
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has no notion of progress, and regards true science, i. ¢., theology, 
as having reached finality,” so that a new commentary or a 
new student’s manual is the only thing perhaps that is still worth 
writing. How the mental faculties are blunted by scholasticism 
and mere memory work must be seen to be believed ; such an educa- 
tion is enough to spoil the best head. All originality is crushed out, 
and a blind and ludicrous dependence in written tradition—even 
in things profane—takes its place. . Acuteness degenerates into hair- 
splitting, and clever plays on words after the manner of the rabbis. 
The Azhar students not seldom enter government offices, and even 
hold important administration posts, but they never lose the stamp 
of their education—“ their narrow, unteachable spirit, incapable 
of progress, always lost in external details, and never able to grasp 
principle and get beyond forms to the substance of a matter.” 

These are strong words, but I doubt if anyone with knowledge 
ofthe subject—nay, I doubt ifanyone who has even stood in the great 
Azhar university and listened to the monotonous droning of thou- 
sands of voices in vacant recitation, booming through the vast 
interior as waves boom in a cave—will deny the truth of the descrip- 
tion. The present writer is not without admiration for certain as- 
pects of the influence of Islam, and in particular he must respect 
that influence as, in many cases, exercised upon backward and 
degraded races. The Moslem insistence on what is humanly dig- 
nified in man has acted on many a down-trodden people like a dash 
of cold water in the face, stinging them back to vigor and conscious- 
ness. Our present purpose, however, is not to attempt any general 
estimate of the characteristic of Islam, but merely to analyze, as far 
as may be, that trait in it tending to orthodoxy, the semblance of 
authority it bears, the something in it, as it would seem, superior 
to the individual will and making for uniformity, which is so marked 
an attribute of the faith. 

Moslem unity is not a unity maintained and perpetuated in 
the midst of much change and development. It is a unity main- 
tained in a world where all is still. In the bleak landscape of 
Islam all objects share the stony immobility of the faith. I cannot 
see, since it does not pretend to emanate from the faith itself, where 
we should look for the-origin of this fixity unless in certain fixed 
conditions of life, in themselves powerful and unyielding enough to 
exert an adequate influence on life and character. The more clearly 
the problem defines itself, the more inevitably we are forced back 
upon the desert for a solution. Not only is the desert an adequate 
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authority, but it is an authority of exactly the character and quality 
we require. It is an authority, that is to say, which acts not by any 
exercise of intelligence or thought, but by the imposition of a cast 
iron, rigid routine of habits, manners, customs, daily observances, 
and prejudices as an inviolable system of life. 

I can give to the reader but a feeble idea of the deadly sense 
of power which the apparently limitless tracts of the wilderness 
possess ; nor of the sure degrees by which that power is exercised on 
all who come within its reach. Keane, writing of the desert round 
about Meccah, describes how “every yard into that dead barren 
waste with its constant flitting mirage phantoms ”’ adds to the feel- 
ing of “ helplessness ” which the traveler experiences; and, in more 
nervous language, Burton speaks of the same tracts as “a desert 
peopled only with sand: a place of death for what little there is 
to die in it. Nature scalped, flayed, discovering all her skeleton to 
the gazing eye.” With even more of scientific accuracy, Professor 
Schirmer has shown how the rocks and reefs of the desert’s struc- 
tural form are by slow degrees, under the action of the sand’s fric- 
tion, dissolving like a skeleton into dust. But this picture of death 
and immobility, which all have felt in the desert’s presence, is not 
restricted to the outward aspect of the scenery. 

The desert journals of the present writer are full of allusions, 
not only to the deadly stillness and lifelessness which brood visibly 
over those desolate landscapes, but to the effect of such appear- 
ances upon the mind. There is nothing in all this scenery to think 
of, no changes and developments to observe and analyze, nothing to 
excite curiosity, to make us think, to tempt us on to trace the 
sequence of cause and effect, and so to cherish the habit of reason- 
ing in the mind. It would be impossible to conceive “land more 
destitute of any features that can suggest a connected train of 
reasoning. The rich and varied scheme of development to which 
dwellers in other countries adapt themselves does not operate in 
these wastes. Here, day by day, and year by year, everything 
remains almost entirely unchanged. Nothing, or almost nothing, 
we see invites us to reason forward or to reason back, but the mind 
is left in idle or stationary contemplation.” 

It is not only physical immobility which exists here, but mental 
immobility also. The desert influence is one which works directly 
upon the character and temperament of men. It cherishes certain fine 
and virile traits, but it records as clearly its own deficiencies, and 
of these the chief is its entire lack of all intellectual provender. 

VOL. xcv.—38. 
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In the cultivation of what we call ideas, the desert 
nomads are to-day, as far as may be gathered, exactly 
where they were in Mohammed’s time, and who knows for 
how many thousand years before that? It is the desert itself which 
watches over their uniformity, and by slow processes of impression 
communicates its own rigidity to the minds of its children. It is 
difficult for races situated as we are to tear ourselves out of our 
setting and imagine what such an existence as the Arab’s must be 
like. “ But,” I have written, “if we try to realize the effect that 
such an empty life must gradually produce on the mind, and con- 
ceive it operating on a race for countless generations, we can recog- 
nize, perhaps, the consequences of it on Arab character.” 

The desert, indeed, has known of but one type. Of the nomad 
tribesmen, who in the seventh and eighth centuries carried the law of 
Islam east and west, the ballads of the Arabian poets have left 
descriptive portraits, drawn with unexampled vigor and decision. 
It seems to have been designed that the Arab race should go into 
action singing, for the age of fruition of their poetry led up to and 
culminated in the furious effort which scattered its hosts like burn- 
ing seed through the world. The moment of their prime, 
the moment when, in the midst of surrounding decadent civilizations, 
they were being insensibly stirred and inspired by the purpose that 
was drawing them on, when the many clans of the peninsular were 
uniting in the bond of nationality, and the prevalence of a single 
language over the various local dialects was preparing the way for 
united action—this very moment is the time chosen for the painting 
of that gallery of portraits which these Arab ballads have preserved. 
Let the reader study the collection. Figure after figure, taken at its 
best, caught with the gesture and look that most becomes it, 
passes in review. Proud, fierce, and courageous, cruel to their 
enemies, but courteous to their friends, each one of these figures 
is the facsimile of all the others. But not only are they that, they 
are the facsimiles also of the Arabs you meet to-day in desert 
travels. They are the facsimile of the Bedouins who even now 
drive their flocks among the scanty pastures of the desert mountains, 
of the sheykh who invites you to his tent, of your own camel- 
driver even. If differences exist they are only in degree. The 
heroes of Arab song may be more virile, more dauntless, more ardent 
and irresistible than their modern representatives. They had oppor- 
tunities which these have not. The season was favorable to them. 
Their qualities were fostered by the circumstances in which they 
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found themselves. But in kind they were the same. What they 
were these of to-day would gladly be, and would under similar con- 
ditions again become. They know of no other excellence. In 
their fits of enthusiasm they still achieve the old level. The Mahdi, 
who in 1855 sent a proclamation before his oncoming fanatics to 
the effect that it was their mission to subdue all Europe to the true 
faith, was of much the same stamp probably as the followers of 
Kaled and Omar. Why, indeed, should they be different? The 
same circumstances bred them and the same faith inflamed them. 

Accordingly it is to the sameness, the immobility, of the 
desert that we return. Here, in what has kept life stationary, we 
discover the cause of that influence which has kept faith stationary. 
It would be interesting to consider what exactly is the point of ad- 
vance thus attained, what are the ideals sanctioned and counte- 
nanced by such a faith, and which renders it capable of acceptance 
by certain races which dwell outside the desert’s sphere and reach. 
Such a consideration must, however, be reserved for a future occa- 
sion. Here it is sufficient to have brought together, if I have 
succeeded in doing so, the idea of the immobile, sterile, yet per- 
sistently enduring, spirit of Moslem orthodoxy on the one hand, and 
the equally immobile, equally sterile, yet equally enduring, image 
and aspect of the desert on the other. 











A NEW CURIOSITY SHOP. 
BY JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


VI. 


S| HE interruption was a customer! 

They had bolted the shop door on the inside 
when they went upstairs to lunch, but Miss Priddy, 
breathless with excitement, came up the private 
stairs to tell them “a grand lady in a carriage and 
pair wanted to get into the shop to buy a vause.” 

“She might see for herself,’ said Lord Hounslow, “ that 
there’s really no room in the shop for a carriage and pair. I doubt 
if it would conveniently hold a four-wheeler. She must be an un- 
reasonable female.” 

“Female, indeed!” cried Miss Priddy, much scandalized. 
“You should see her rings!” 

Miss Priddy had no notion that he was a lord. 

“Meanwhile,” said Frank, “my first customer is waiting.” 
So he left Lord Hounslow and Miss Priddy to fight it out, and 
without delay went down to the shop. 

He bowed very respectfully as he admitted the lady, and apolo- 
gized for having kept her waiting. 
ivnkee I only moved in this morning,” he explained, “ and the 
stock has not been arranged many minutes. I did not venture to 
hope for so early a customer.” 

“Perhaps I shall not be a customer,” said Miss Priddy’s 
female. ‘‘ But I want to inquire about that bowl. I saw it through 
the Paswacreen from the post office. I had come to send a tele- 
gram.” 

Frank placed the bowl in her hands, and she turned it about 
with undisguised admiration. 

“Ts it very dear?” she inquired. 

“No, madam. At the price for which I would sell it to you it 
would not be dear. But the price is a high one. I ask thirty guineas 
for it.” 

The lady said nothing, but continued to twist thé bowl about. 

“ T saw a similar bowl, but not nearly so fine as this, in a Bond 
Street shop priced forty guineas last week,” observed Frank. 
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“T bought it,” said the lady quietly. “It was, as you say, not 
nearly so fine as this. It has a crack all across the back too. Yet I 
am told it was a bargain. I will certainly give you thirty guineas for 
yours. I will take it with me; I have a carriage here.” 

Frank began to wrap the bowl carefully in paper. The lady 
moved about. é 

“ What price do you ask for this figure? ” she inquired, touch- 
ing a beautiful Chelsea statuette of Shakespeare. 

“Tf I sold it without its companion, madam, the price would 
be sixty guineas. For the pair I would take one hundred pounds.” 

“ They are very fine,” said the lady. “ Your things are very 
cheap. I will buy the two figures. But I have not enough to pay 
for all three in my pocket. I have enough to pay for the bowl; but 
you must put the figures aside for me. I will return for them after 
luncheon.” 

“Please take them, madam. Send me your check by post. 
I would rather you bought them if you would not mind.” 

“IT am Lady Salford.” And she handed hima card. “TI live 
quite near.” 

This did not surprise Frank at all, for, rather slummy as his 
own street was, it lay, as often happens in London, cheek by jowl 
with one of the smartest squares in Belgravia. 

When his customer was gone Lord Hounslow came down, 
having been strictly forbidden to come into the shop before. 

“ Did the female buy anything? ” he inquired eagerly. 

“She bought a bowl and two figures for one hundred and 
thirty-one pounds ten shillings,” replied Frank. 

“Oh, my aunt!” cried Lord Hounslow. “ Are you sure you 
don’t want a partner.” 

They both laughed. 

“ Nothing seems to be gone, either. Now one would have 
missed that sideboard.” 

“ But it would not have fetched so much. All the same the 
things were cheap.” 

Frank told his friend about the bowl. “...... the figures 
would fetch perhaps as much again in a season-sale at Christie’s,” 
he added. 

“T’ll step round to Salford House,” said Hounslow, “ and ex- 
plain that the price was really two hundred guineas.” 

Again they laughed. 

“ All the same,” said Frank, “I did well enough, for I did not 
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give sixty for the three. They were some of my bargains. Be- 
sides when I picked them up that sort of thing wasn’t so much 
sought after.” 

Lady Salford was a well-known figure in the world to both 
young men. She was not exactly a beauty, but she had the much 
rarer gift of charm, which some people say is nearly obsolete. Her 
story was a little romantic, for at twenty-two she was a widow, as 
well as being one of the richest women in London. But that story, 
if it has to be told, shall be told separately. It would take up too 
much space here. 

She was not Frank’s only customer on that first day of his 
shopkeeping, but she was his best. In the course of the afternoon 
nineteen persons came into the shop, of whom eleven made pur- 
chases. Three of the others came to look and handle, and declare 
that all the articles were very dear. One came in to ask if Frank 
would give a small subscription to the Royal Society for Preventing 
Cruelty to Flowers. One wanted to sell him some watercress, and 
another to sell him some muffins (also, he guessed, they wanted to 
have a peep at the pretty things) ; one asked change of a sovereign, 
and one inquired the shortest way to Pimlico. 

The eleven purchasers chiefly made small purchases, but it 
was a very good day’s work for an opening in such a busi- 
ness. 

Lord Hounslow went away for a couple of hours, but his 
curiosity was too great for him to keep away altogether, and about 
six he came back, full of eagerness to hear what business had been 
done. 

“You've sold nothing since!” he complained, with a disap- 
pointed glance round. 

“ Sorry to disagree with you. I have sold thirty-two articles, 
including a big screen that you might have missed. I know you 
long to know what they fetched. Well, altogether, they fetched 
forty-one pounds five shillings. Not quite so good as one hundred 
and thirty-one pounds for three things. But it would not have 
been a bad day’s business even if I had not sold those three.” 

Lord Hounslow could scarcely tear himself away, but he was 
dining out, and from Frank’s shop to the “ Haunt of the White 
Man,” as he called it, was some distance. 

“Old Gummy St. Roe,” he said, thus profanely alluding to a 
noble marquis, “is marrying one of his daughters, and I will 
make him buy her a wedding present here. I know she goes in for 
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these sort of things. Good night, Jokes & Co. If you won't have 
me for a partner, have me as a traveler to take in custom.” 

Very soon after he had departed, Frank’s shop door opened, and 
an anxious-faced lady entered and glanced nervously about the 
shop. She had a good expression, and her sad, tired eyes were 
kindly and refined, but there was an unmistakable air about her of 
being ill-to-do in the world and troubled. Nevertheless she was un- 
mistakably a lady, and Frank felt sure that if misfortunes had 
overtaken her, they had not been deserved. 

He bowed with a grave and quiet respectfulness that seemed to 
put the poor lady rather more at her ease. 

From beneath her cloak she produced a little parcel, and he 
had no difficulty in seeing that she had come to sell and not to buy. 

“T suppose,” she said, in a low, shy voice, “ that you buy as 
well as sell.” 

“ Certainly,” he answered, with a little laugh. “I have been 
buying for a long time; I only began to sell to-day.” 

His cheerful, unaffected manner seemed to relieve the lady of 
much of her embarrassment. 

“TI know it is a new shop,” she remarked. “I often come to 
the little post office, and an hour ago I was there and saw that this 
shop had been opened. Miss Priddy told me that you seemed to 
have had a good deal of custom already. So I went home and 
brought them to show you.” 

She began, as she spoke, to untie her parcel. 

“They are miniatures,’ she continued, unfolding the paper, 
“and they are by Cosway.” 

Now Frank had very often been offered miniatures, and very 
often had been told that they were by Cosway, but he had very 
seldom had the refusal of any that were genuine. 

“ Ah,” he said, courteously, “ genuine Cosways are scarce and 
valuable.” 

“There are six. And they are all, as you see, in real old ivory 
frames, and the name of each is at the back.” 

The paper was now all unfolded, and the miniatures were 
lying on the Empire table that seemed the most convenient place 
for them. In Frank’s shop there was no counter. He picked them 
up one by one, and examined each carefully, but at the first glance 
his doubts vanished, and he was quite sure they were genuine. 

“ And you really want to sell them? ” he asked. 

“Yes. None of them are portraits of any family interest. But 
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a member of my family was a collector. Of course I admire them. 
They are beautiful. But I would much rather have the money. 
Indeed I have no choice——” 

She paused, with a faint flush on her pale, tired face. 

“ They are, I have no doubt at all, perfectly genuine,” observed 
Frank, not seeming to hear her last words or noticing her slight 
confusion; “‘and they are very fine. Some quite genuine antique 
miniatures are not fine at all. These are exquisite, and they are in 
splendid state. The proper way to sell them would be in a season- 
sale at Christie’s.” 

“T should have to wait months for that. No, I cannot wait 
at all. I would rather sell them now and get a quarter, than wait 
and sell them after weeks’ and months’ delay.” 

“ The truth is,” he explained, “I could not offer you even a 
quarter of what you might get at Christie’s. They might fetch as 
much as ninety guineas each there. I could certainly not offer you 
more than twenty guineas each.” 

“ Would you give me that? Would you give me a hundred and 
twenty guineas for them?” 

The pale flush deepened, and the tired eyes glistened 
eagerly. 

“ Certainly I would give you that. But you know it is throw- 
ing them away. I could not advise you to sell them for so 
little.” 

“So little! I have offered them half over London and have 
not been offered nearly so much.” 

She pushed them towards him, as though joyfully willing to 
part with them. 

“ Will you, could you—buy them to-day?” she inquired with 
ill-dissembled suspense. 

“ Yes—if you really wish it. I must of course give you a 
check. I have not got the money in cash in the shop. But if you 
like to bring them again to-morrow I would pay you in notes and 
gold.” 

“Oh, no. The check would be best. I would rather finish it 
all up to-night.” 

Frank bowed and inquired as to whose order the check should 
be payable, and was told the name of Margaret Dene; whether 
Miss or Mrs. he was not told, and did not inquire. He withdrew to 
write the check, and soon returned with it in his hand. 

“ A hundred and twenty-six pounds. I think that is right.” 
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“Oh, I had forgotten they were guineas. It is six pounds 
more than I expected.” 

“ It is little enough,” he answered, smiling. 

The lady smiled too, and with a lighter step and much more 
cheerful air than at her entry, she bade Frank good night and left 
the shop. 


VII. 


After he had shut his shop and balanced his accounts, Frank 
had some supper, a very frugal one; and after that he went out for 
a walk, with the parcel for Lady Salford in his hand. 

Half an hour later he bent his steps towards Salford House. 
He knew it very well, for a year ago it had been let furnished for a 
few months to some great friends of his. He rang the bell, and the 
big doors were promptly opened by the hall porter. 

. “Qh, are you the young man from Jokes & Co.?” he de- 
manded, surveying Frank rather critically. 

Frank admitted that he was. 

“ Well, then, her ladyship’s instructions was as she should see 
you personally.” 

The young man from Jokes & Co. did not inquire whether it 
was Lady Salford’s ordinary custom to see people impersonally ; 
but he obeyed the rather imperious gesture by which the hall porter 
had signified that he was to walk in. 

A footman received him, as it were, from the hands of the hall 
porter, who promptly went back to his hooded wicker-chair, like a 
dog into its kennel, and the footman led him up the wide, red 
staircase that he knew so well, to a small ante-room, in which he had 
sometimes waited before. 

The whole thing amused Frank hugely. He was not at all de- 
pressed at the memory of his former gentility, and the contrast 
of his present mean estate. On the contrary he was rather elated. 
It was the first day of his life on which he had earned money instead 
of spending it. 

“Please take a seat. Her ladyship has not come up from 
dinner yet.” 

Frank obeyed. It was the first time in his life a footman had 
addressed him without saying “sir.” It sounded a little odd, that 
was all. There was nothing insolent or uncourteous in the man’s 
manner. He was much too good a servant. 

As he left the room Frank fancied he caught him “ taking 
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stock ” of the young man from Jokes & Co. But that might easily 
be fancy, or the footman might merely be a little curious as to the 
contents of the parcel. 

Presently the door was thrown open by another footman, and 
Lady Salford entered. 

“The young man from Jokes & Co., my lady,” the lackey 
announced. 

She smiled a little as she came forward, and the door closed 
behind her. 

“T think you are Jokes & Co.,” she said. 

She looked far more beautiful in her evening dress of black 
and lilac; and Jokes & Co. admitted instantly to himself that she 
was the most lovely person he had ever seen. And yet she was not 
supposed to be a beauty. She was generally called the triumph 
of grace over feature. 

“ T have no messengers at present,” he replied, “ my business is 
in its infancy—it was born in fact to-day. We shall have, of course, 
to get a messenger. At present, I must be my own. I have brought 
the china.” 

“ The reason I asked you to bring them,” the lady explained, 
“was that I would like to ask your opinion as to the genuineness 
of a Plymouth group that has been sent me on approval. It is 
unmarked, as Plymouth so often is, but I think it is genuine.” 

She opened an inner door, and led the way into a much larger 
room. ‘ 
Jokes & Co. glanced round. He had known the room very 
well. The furniture was mostly familiar, though a few bits of 
special interest had been added; but the china, photographs, etc., 
were not those he had been used to see here. 

“ Ah, how stupid of me! I forgot to bring it down from my 
boudoir. I was rather late and dressed in a hurry. I will ring and 
send for it.” 

Before the lady had finished speaking, the young man had 
hastened to save her the trouble, and had rung the bell for her. 

Now he had scarcely done so, before he perceived that he had 
made a mistake. For the bell, as he had remembered, was in an 
unusual position behind the portiére that draped the door. 

As his eyes met Lady Salford’s, he could see that the little 
episode was not lost upon her. 

“ How clever of you,” she remarked with a little laugh, “ to 


know by instinct that the bell was behind that curtain.” 
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“Tam not really very clever, I am afraid,” he replied. 

She was, he knew, still watching him. He stood, not far inside 
the door, in such a position as he imagined a man of his supposed 
class would adopt. 

“TI wonder,” the lady said aloud, “if you were ever in this 
room before.” 

“Yes, madam.” ‘The young man from Jokes & Co. answered 
frankly. “ Yours is not the first piece of china I have been asked to 
give my opinion of in this room.” 

The lady seemed a little puzzled, perhaps a little disappointed. 
It was quite true that Frank had been asked in that very place to 
pronounce upon a bit of china. And she saw that he spoke the 
plain truth. But her next remark was to the footman who an- 
swered the bell, and whom she sent to her maid for the box con- 
taining the Plymouth group. 

While he was absent about his errand, a rather awkward 
pause occurred. 

To see the young man standing there doing nothing, “ at at- 
tention ” as it were, embarrassed her somehow, though it scarcely 
seemed to embarrass him. And yet how could they sit down and 
wait together, talking as they would have done, had he been what 
he seemed and not what he chose to wish to seem? 

The footman seemed very long. 

“Do sit down,” she was beginning, when a better idea struck 
her. 

“These Chelsea figures,” she said, “are neither so large nor 
so fine as those I got to-day; but they cost very much more.” 

Her allusion to them was evidently an invitation to examine 
them; he moved forward and did so. But not as he would have 
examined a piece of china in that room twelve months ago. He 
studiously affected a professional air, and he kept as far from her 
as possible. 

“No, madam,” he observed, with a dry manner that was ab- 
surdly unlike his own, “ they are not so good—not nearly so good as 
the Milton or Shakespeare you purchased from us.” 

The “ us ” struck her ear. 

“Have you a partner?” she inquired half carelessly, but 
watching him all the same. “I thought I caught a glimpse of 
another—er—gentleman in the inner room.” 

“ At present, madam,” replied the young man in his dry defer- 
ential voice, “I represent the firm.” 
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He did not tell her much. 

“ The gentleman that I thought might be your partner seemed 
so very like a gentleman I have often met.” 

“ Indeed, madam? ” 

“Yes. Young Lord Hounslow.” 

“ Indeed, madam?” 

“Yes. If you had ever seen Lord Hounslow, you would be 
as much struck by the likeness as I was.” She watched him cur- 
iously as she said this. 

“ Likenesses, madam ”—at this point the footman returned— 
“ are very interesting.” 

Lady Salford felt herself baffled. But she had other arrows 
in her quiver. 

The footman opened the box and drew forth the costly piece of 
bric-a-brac in its multitudinous wrappings of silver paper. Having 
unfolded these with as much awe and as little enjoyment as if he 
had been undressing an important baby, he left the room. 

“ And now,” inquired the lady, “ what do you think of it?” 

“T could tell, I think, with my eyes shut, that this is true 
Plymouth. There is no other paste at all like it.” 

Lady Salford watched his long, pointed fingers as they seemed 
to caress the white china. 

“You say the question of likeness is very interesting,” she 
observed. “ What do you think of chirology? Do you think one’s 
hands really tell much?” 

“No,” he replied, with a light laugh, and forgetting his 
“madam,” “for if chirology were true, I ought to be a duke at 
least; and my grandfather was the son of a bargeman! ” 

“ Nowadays,” remarked Lady Salford, “ one meets plenty of 
people in society who never had a great-grandfather of any sort! 
And besides one has eight great-grandparents—perhaps yours 
weren’t all bargemen.” 

“Four may have been barge-women,” Frank was beginning; 
but it struck him that the conversation was no longer professional. 
He swallowed his remark and coughed it down sepulchrally, in a 
way that really was quite professional—as though he had come 
to “ request a small payment on account.” 

“It is certainly Plymouth,” he declared, setting the group 
down upon the flat top of the piano, at which he had often sung. 
“May I, madam, hope that you will continue your custom and 
patronage?” 
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Lady Salford looked somewhat surprised, and perhaps a little 
annoyed. She had not intimated that the interview was at an end. 

“T have to-day acquired some very splendid miniatures,” con- 
tinued Jokes & Co., with its hand upon the door-handle. “ They 
are worth your inspection, madam, if you wish they will be put 
aside until you have seen them.” 

The lady at once expressed her intention of inspecting them on 
the following day, and Jokes & Co. withdrew. 


VIII. 


During the course of the next day Jokes & Co. did a very fair 
business, though the purchases did not amount to anything like what 
they had reached on the opening day. A very large Chesterfield 
sofa, covered with a beautiful silk tapestry, was sold, and for a 
couple of pounds more than it had cost, the purchaser being an old 
gentleman, who made a specialty of Italian art fabrics. 

“TI bought that tapestry at Siena,’ Frank explained to Lord 
Hounslow, who had looked in to see how things were going. “ It 
was filthy then, but I spotted it at once.” 

“ It would have been more to the point to get the previous spots 
removed,” suggested the jocular young man. 

“T did that afterwards. I am delighted to have sold that sofa; 
it took up such a dreadful lot of room, and it was such a temptation 
to customers to sit down. It would soon have needed cleaning 
again if it had not gone off.” 

But most of the things sold that day were small and cheap; 
nevertheless when closing time arrived the firm was well satisfied. 

“ Old Gummy St. Roe is coming down here to-morrow,” Lord 
Hounslow announced. “ He is quite keen about buying Lady Olivia 
a Virtu-ous present here. I invented that joke while he was talking 
to me, and I practiced it on him first. I said: ‘Cousin Plantagenet, 
Olivia is such a piece of virtue that you ought to go to Jokes & Co. 
and buy her one for a wedding present.’ The pleasantry can be 
varied by turning it that way. He asked who Jokes & Co. was, and 
I said they were the people where everybody was going now to 
get art bargains. Mind you ask him twice what you intend to take; 
he doesn’t care for anything unless he bargains for it. He would 
rather give one and ninepence for something marked two and six, 
than pay eighteenpence for exactly the same thing if that was the 
price asked for it. And he would fancy he had cleared ninepence.”’ 
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Having given this advice as to the treatment of his eccentric 
old cousin, Lord Hounslow lit another cigarette and sauntered off, 
not, however, before promising that one of his father’s wagons 
should call early the next morning for the sofa, to remove it to the 
house of its purchaser. 

In the afternoon a short note came by post from Lady Salford. 
It was addressed to the firm in the third person, and apologized for 
being unable to call at present and inspect the Cosway miniatures. 
Lady Salford had been called out of London by the illness of a 
relative, but she hoped to be able to return in a few days, and would 
then look forward to seeing the miniatures if they were not already 
sold. As it turned out, she did not return for a fortnight. 

Meanwhile many other articles had been brought to the shop by 
persons anxious to dispose of them. Some were of no use, and some 
were valued absurdly high by their possessors, especially when the 
latter happened to be entirely ignorant of the subject. But a fair 
proportion were good enough to purchase, and their owners were 
sensible enough to bear in mind that a dealer buys to sell again at a 
profit, and that, though he may ultimately realize a very good one, 
he may not be able to sell the article at all for years, so that it is so 
much absolutely dead capital. 

As a rule Jokes & Co. found that the vendors of art objects 
were only too anxious to part with them, very much more anxious 
than the firm was to purchase them, and there was no need for any 
bargaining at all. In fact, Jokes & Co. would not bargain over their 
purchases. 

“ What price do you ask?” the firm would say. If the price 
named was such as to suggest a reasonable likelihood of profit, it 
would be given at once. If not, Jokes & Co. never offered a smaller 
price. They simply declined the article altogether. 

A great many of the customers bought nothing but prints, and 
some of them would look through a whole portfolio and only buy a 
sixpenny print, or perhaps buy nothing at all. It must not be 
supposed that Jokes & Co. were always selling articles whose price 
was counted by guineas. 

One day a very smart landau stopped outside, and a resplendent 
footman helped a very resplendent lady to descend. From the ducal 
coronet on the panel, and the large single letter under it, the firm of 
Jokes & Co. had no difficulty in arriving at the identity of the lady. 
The Duke of Fulham is the only duke whose title begins with F, and 
as there is no dowager alive, this must be the reigning duchess. Her 
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accent soon clinched the matter, for it was unmistakable New Eng- 
land. 

“T want to look at that round print of John, Earl of Lambeth,” 
she announced, with a brief stare of surprise at the shopman, “ the 
one in the gold olive-leaf frame in the window.” 

She need not have informed Jokes & Co. of the identity of the 
portrait, but the firm did not say so. 

The print was taken down and placed in the great lady’s hands. 

“ He was our great-grandfather,” she remarked, in a slightly 
loud voice, and speaking almost as though she also belonged to a 
firm. “ Lambeth is the second title in our family.” 

Jokes & Co. bowed with solemn respect. In the family of 
McSlay there had been as yet no first title, as the firm was amusedly 
aware. 

“It is a very fine print apart from any family associations,” 
the young man observed gravely. “It is also very scarce, for the 
plate was accidentally destroyed when only a few impressions had 
been pulled off. It is after Sir Joshua Reynolds. The original is 
at Fulham Court.” 

“T guess I know that,” answered the lady. “ I’m the duchess.” 

She stared at the portrait with her pretty head on one side. 

“ My husband has a birthday week after next,”’ she announced. 
“Tt would be just lovely for one of my presents. What’s the cost 
of it?” 

“It is ten pounds. But I have a Cosway miniature of the 
earl’s wife—Lady Agneta Bohnn, the beautiful Countess of Lam- 
beth. Would your grace care to see it?” 

She certainly would, and in spite of its very high price she 
bought it. Both print and miniature went away in her carriage, and 
next morning a check arrived for a hundred and ten guineas. 

When Jokes & Co. had bought the miniatures they had been 
paid for by check, and now the firm made it its business to ascer- 
tain through what bank the draft had been cleared. As he ex- 
pected Frank found that the check had been cleared through a 
bank in the neighborhood, and through it he ascertained the address 
of Miss or Mrs. Margaret Dene. 

To her he wrote as follows: 


Mapam :—We recently purchased from you, for the sum of 
twenty guineas each, six miniatures by Cosway, one of which we 
have now sold for one hundred guineas. We have pleasure in 
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now enclosing a check for sixty guineas. Our own profit has 
been quite satisfactory, considering the quick turnover, and we 
remain, madam, 
Your obedient servants, 
Joxes & Co., 
p. p. F. S. 


The firm did not mention this transaction to Lord Hounslow 
or anyone else. But its commercial conscience pricked it. 

“Its not business; no, its mot business!” the original partner 
admitted to himself as he wrote the check. “ Perhaps I may never 
sell the other five at all. No, it isn’t business, and there’s no use 
pretending it is. And ‘business first,’ but ‘pleasure after;’ its 
pleasure after.” 


IX. 


Half an hour after Jokes & Co. had stepped in next door to 
post that unbusiness-like letter, the postman delivered one to the firm 
informing it of the return to town of Viscountess Salford, and 
requesting that if the Cosway miniatures were still unsold they 
might be submitted to her. ‘“ Lady Salford,” said the note, “ will 
be at home and disengaged to-night at 8:45; and if the miniatures 
could be sent then, it would give her great pleasure to see them. 
Perhaps the representative of the firm whom she already knows 
would bring them.” 

One soon gets used to a new state of life; and Frank did not 
now feel it particularly odd to be a shopkeeper. As he was a trades- 
man, he was glad that it seemed likely that he should be a successful 
one, that was all. 

Lady Salford received him in the same room as before, and he 
was conscious that she still scrutinized him in the same watchful 
manner ; but he found it much easier already to act his simple part 
and appear impervious to her conjectures. 

The lady was an instant victim to the miniatures. They were 
the most beautiful she had ever seen, and several of them were of 
family interest. 

“T will keep them all five,” she said quietly. “I wonder you 
can bear to part with them.” 

“ T only bought them,” he answered, “ to sell again—at a profit. 
That is our trade.” He paused a moment, and then reminded the 
lady that she had not inquired the price. 

“No, I forgot. Well, what is it?” 
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“Five hundred guineas,” he replied. “It is a good deal of 
money.” 

“Yes, it is. But I should rather have the miniatures than the 
money.” 

She sat down at an open bureau—of tortoise-shell inlaid with 
jasper and ivory and cornelian—and wrote the check. 

“ To the order of the firm, I suppose?” she said. 

“Yes, madam, if you please.” 

Her back was turned to him, but by her side was a small mir- 
ror, and, framed in its silver round, was the charming portrait of 
herself. The firm of Jokes & Co. sighed a little, catching sight 
of it, and wondered which of the miniatures was equal to it. On 
the bent face was a sort of smile—or so it seemed to the firm of 
Jokes & Co. 

The young man drew still further back, and seemed to wrap 
himself closer than before in his quiet disguise of chill respect. 

When the lady had blotted the check, she stood up and turned 
to face him. 

“ When are you going to take a partner? ” she inquired. 

“ Our business, madam, is not yet large enough to justify the 
firm in extending itself,” he answered. 

“IT know someone who wants to join it,” she said. 

Though she watched his face so carefully he betrayed nothing. 

wate x He is quite sound financially,” she continued, still 
watching. 

Jokes & Co. bowed again. 

“ Anyone, madam, who obtains your recommendation is for- 
tunate.” 

“The young man whom I allude to—who would like to join 
you in business,” continued Lady Salford, “is called Lord Houns- 
low; his father, Lord Mortlake, is a very rich man.” 

Jokes & Co. bowed. 

“You know Lord Hounslow, perhaps?” continued the lady, 
with the same watchful carelessness of manner. 

“The name is quite familiar to me, madam,” admitted the 
young man. 

At that moment their eyes met, and the lady’s was full of 
laughter. 

“He is dining here to-night,” she went on. “I thought he 
would be company for my younger sister, whom I brought back to 
London with me——” 
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The lady’s blue-grey eyes were still laughing, but her voice was 
quite steady and innocent. As for Jokes & Co., that firm was 
beginning to look distinctly annoyed. The expression of its face 
demanded of the universe what possible concern it could be of his 
what dinner guests Lady Salford might invite. 

“ Besides,” added that lady calmly, “ I know that Lord Houns- 
low would be so glad to meet you.” 

A sudden flush swept across Frank’s expressive face; his man- 
ner grew ten degrees icier than before. He gave no other sign of 
having heard the lady’s last words, and with a stiffly respectful 
salutation, he turned to take his leave. 

“Tf, madam, I can be of no further service to you, I will en- 
croach no further on your goodness,” he began, but Lady Salford 
laughed gently. 

“ Oh, but you can!” she declared easily. “ You can help me 
to amuse Lord Hounslow.” 

Her eyes traveled behind the firm of Jokes & Co., who turned 
involuntarily to follow them. Framed in the wide doorway, leading 
to the saloon, stood Lord Hounslow and a lady younger than the 
Lady Salford, but singularly like her. 

The doorway was an arch which could be filled by a rolling 
double door, sliding into the wall at either side; a heavy velvet cur- 
tain also draped the opening, and this Lord Hounslow was now 
holding aside. 

The red flush deepened on Frank’s face, and all three saw that 
he was annoyed. 

“ Now, my dear young man,” begged Lord Hounslow persua- 
sively, “ do not look so savage. It is fortunate that the Evil Eye is 
not a British Institution or I should shiver in my shoes.” 

“T am afraid,” said the gentle voice of Lady Salford, “ you 
accuse your friend of playing you false and not keeping your secret.” 

“T did my best,” protested Lord Hounslow meekly. “ It was 
not my fault if Jokes & Co. looked suspiciously like a gentleman.” 

Lady Salford’s sister laughed. She had been considering the 
firm with obvious and undisguised. interest. 

“TI should not have been deceived for an instant!” she de- 
clared in a subdued aside to the company in general. 

“It is very tiresome!” ejaculated Jokes & Co., as if it meant it. 

“ What is?” inquired the company. 

“ Being found out,” explained the firm, with a short laugh of 
considerable irritation. 
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“Found out!” cried Lord Hounslow. “Did you think we 
should serenely pass for a few curio dealers? ” 

“T said nothing about passing for a few,” protested Jokes & 
Co. 

“Why, you were bound to be spotted by the very first customer 
who entered the shop!” declared Lord Hounslow. 

“I was the first customer,” remarked Lady Salford mildly, but 
with complacence. “I certainly spotted!” 

“For my part,” declared Lady Salford’s sister, “ I object to all 
the laugh being turned against the eminent firm of Jokes & Co. It 
is not justified by the facts. Mr. Street n 

“ Margaret!” cried Lady Salford. 

“ Miss de Senlis! ” shouted Lord Hounslow. 

“ You're not going to turn the tables against us? ” expostulated 
her sister. 

“ Aren’t I, though; ” laughed Miss de Senlis, with a fine indif- 
ference to grammatical restrictions. “ Mr. Street,” she continued, 
turning to our hero, “I am rather hurt by your failure to recognize 
me again. I did think I had made a deeper impression.” 

The firm bent all its attention on the lady, with some glimmer- 
ing of a suspicion that the voice was somehow familiar. 

“ Don’t you remember writing to me?” she demanded. “Don’t 
you even recall the little fact of having bought.six Cosway minia- 
tures of.me? ”’. 

“Were you the distressed Miss Margaret Dene?” inquired 
Frank, with a dawning and rather grim amusement. 

“TI was—I was! But remember it was not my scheme; it was 
Annette and Lord Hounslow who invented the shameless plot. 
And it was Annette’s miniatures I sold to you, and of which you 
have sold one to the Duchess of Fulham. Oh, dear, oh, dear!” 

All four burst out together into peals of laughter. 

And thus it was that the great intimacy began between Lady. 
Salford and her sister, and Mr. Street and his friend Lord Houns- 
low, which ended, as may: be told elsewhere, in a certain “ Double- 
Wedding in High Life.” 





(THE END. ) 





THE MUFFIN MAN. 
BY ANNA T. SADLIER. 
I. 


Rae USK was falling over the distant empurpled hills. The 
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i peaks of the Laurentian chain and the misty shad- 
si ows were scarce discernible in the distance. From 

the summit of Mount Royal, in the foreground, it 

was stealing down from the Northern city. It was 
Autumn, when the short days, robbed of their midsummer glory, 
seemed to hurry into the shadows of night, but sunset still lingered 
over the river St. Lawrence in long horizontal lines of clear topaz, 
vivid scarlet and purple. The air had that peculiar clearness which 
belongs distinctively to that season in Canada, The trees, which a 
month earlier had indulged in a very carnival of color, crimson, 
amber, carnation, retained only here and there faded samples of 
those glories, or, leafless, shivered at the approach of Winter. 

In a dwelling that occupied a corner in a quaint street of Mon- 
treal, the candles were already lighted. Over a quilting frame, 
which held in process of manufacture a coverlet composed of 
squares of silk and satin, were bent three women—Mrs. Warring- 
ton, the mistress of the house, Elinor, her daughter, and Philo- 
meéne, who had been nurse to a succession of children, and was now 
something between an upper servant and a housekeeper. A sound 
presently broke the stillness of the room. A bell rang merrily on 
the street without. “Oh, the Muffin Man,” cried Mrs. Warrington, 
arising and throwing up the nearest window. A whiff of bracing 
air entered the apartment, and with it the odor of burning maple 
wood, so suggestive of comfort and so characteristic of Montreal. 
Mrs. Warrington saw the short, wiry but familiar figure of the 
Muffin Man. A large basket was suspended from his shoulders. 
This was covered with green baize, though underneath a clean white 
napkin protected the muffins. 

“ Good day, Michel,” said Mrs. Warrington. 

“ Good day, madame,” replied the man, touching his cap re- 
spectfully. ‘You want some muffins to-day?” 

“ To be sure; go round to the door; Philoméne will be there in 
a moment. You may give her two dozen.” 
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“ And the Missy, is she well?” asked the Muffin Man in a 
voice that penetrated the apartment. 

“Oh, yes, very well,” answered Mrs. Warrington, carelessly. 
Elinor, rising from her place, went to a window, other than that at 
which her mother stood. Her eyes were fixed anxiously upon the 
vendor, who contrived to make her a sign. Instantly she withdrew 
her head, saying to her mother: 

“ Philoméne need not stir. I will go and take the muffins. 
I love to see them, looking so fresh and tempting in the basket... .” 
So saying Elinor hurried out of the room. It was characteristic of 
her to be prompt in little as well as in great things. She ran 
along the darkened halls, opened the front door, and paused upon 
the threshold. The street without was bleak, the gray stone houses 
opposite dull and dreary. All the color had faded from the sky, 
leaving only a rim of pale gray and white at the horizon. 

There were but three steps from the pavement to the door, 
and Michel, seeing Elinor, rapidly ascended them. He withdrew the 
covering and displayed the muffins, lest the watchful eyes of Mrs. 
Warrington might observe him speaking the while in a rapid mono- 
tone. 

“ Will you be in the garden this evening, at the corner far- 
thest from St. Urbain Street, just before the bell rings for the 
dead?” 

“You have news?” 

“ News that presses. There are the muffins.” 

He covered up the basket, touched his cap, and went down 
the steps. Elinor shivered despite the warmth of the big hall stove, 
as she pursued her way towards the larder. 

The comfort of the house struck her forcibly. The stove gave 
out heat, and the aromatic odor of spiced pears mingled with savory 
herbs from roasting chickens. Returning to the quilting, Elinor 
stitched away at the squares which Philoméne marked out, fear- 
ing lest her mother might notice the trembling of her hands. Being 
eager to finish their allotted work, all three continued to sew 
until the Angelus sounded from the great tower of Notre Dame. 
With one accord they knelt, and Mrs. Warrington gave out the 
prayer, after which came the signal for the cessation of labor. 


II. 


A northerly wind swept down from Mount Royal. The pale 
crescent of a moon converged towards its zenith in the sky. The 
garden’s quaint rows of bachelor’s buttons, phlox, carnations, and 
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mignonette had long since settled down to a serious gray green- 
ness of branch and leaf. Elinor noted these signs with a pang of 
regret, as she passed hastily through the paths. Having arrived at 
the far corner of the garden, she paused and looked anxiously about 
her. Michel did not keep her long in suspense. His brisk step soon 
echoed on the pavement, and in a little while he lifted the latch of 
the gate. 

“You are punctual, mademoiselle,” he said touching his hat 
with grave respect. “It is well, for time presses.”’ 

Elinor’s serious eyes were fixed upon the peddler’s face. “Your 
news concerns Monsieur de Laverdure? ” 

“Yes, yes,” answered the Muffin Man, “ What have you 
heard? ” 

“ Of the fight at St. Denis, and a rumor that he has been taken 
prisoner.” 

“ He has been taken prisoner,” declared Michel. 

“ And can it be true,” inquired Elinor, “that Sir John Col- 
borne, having come into power, has proclaimed martial law, and 
that the prisoners will be shot?” 

“If worse does not befall,” answered the man grimly. 

Elinor gave a low cry and shrank from Michel, as though he 
had been the executioner, and was prepared to carry out the sen- 
tence. 

“That is what I have come here about,” went on Michel, 
rapidly. “Monsieur Maurice is indeed in the jail, but if all goes 
according to my plan, he shall not remain there.” 

The girl’s eyes devoured the man’s face, but she asked no 
questions. 

“T have been down there to-day with So nag you understand. 
My basket had other contents: a rope, a file, a word of instruction.” 

Elinor drew in her breath sharply. 

“ How brave, how splendid of you, Michel,” she cried. 

“ To-night, as quickly as I can return, he shall leave there. I 
have come here for a disguise—such a costume as will not excite 
attention. In fine, I want a bonnet, a dress, a cloak, some hair.” 

“You shall have them,” cried Elinor, “as soon as the eight 
o’clock prayer is said. My absence from that might be noticed.” 

“True,” said Michel. “I can wait here.” 

“But where will he go?” inquired Elinor. ‘“ Every place is 
watched.” 

“We must get him across the river,” answered Michel with de- 
termination. “ Were it not for this right arm which is paralyzed, 
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I could row a boat, and all would be easy. But as it is, whom can I 
get. Whom can I trust?” 

_ There was a note of despair in these questions. “ But the 
attempt must be made,” he added quickly. 

“ Michel,” whispered Elinor, looking about her as though she 
feared some lurking eavesdropper, “ I can row a boat.” 

“You?” cried the man in horror. “ No, it would never do. 
Monsieur Maurice would be the first to object. Besides you could 
not row so far.” 

“Tam strong. I can use my arms, and there is Philoméne.” 

Michel’s face brightened. “ Philoméne. Oh, I forgot; she 
will do. She is one with us, and can be trusted. She, too, was a 
tenant of the Laverdures.” 

His rugged face worked with irrepressible emotion. 

“ But to think,” he cried, “ that I am of no use. Like a tree 
with its branches withered. Oh, were I young again! If it had 
not been for that accident——” 

“You would perhaps have been at St. Denis yourself,” sug- 
gested Elinor. 

Michel shook his head. “I am not so sure of that,” he said. 
“ Though it is not that I fear fighting. I have seen some, you under- 
stand, with de Salaberry at Chateaugay. I was a boy, then, but 
to-day, well—wiser heads than ours have said that we should keep 
out of this business. I obey. But with Monsieur Maurice it is 
another thing. He is foolish; he has the hot blood of youth in his 
veins, but we must save him.” 

“ With the help of God and our Blessed Mother, we shall do 
it, Michel,” cried the girl. 

“Yes,” said Michel. ‘ Wonderful things ma foi are done by 
prayer. Some time I will tell you of those I have seen, but not now. 
It must be time for the bell.” 

With a swift direct movement Elinor hurried towards the 
house, just as the bell of Notre Dame solemnly tolled its appeal for 
the remembrance of the departed. In answer to the summons, the 
entire Catholic population of Montreal knelt, forgetful of the strife 
and uneasiness of the hour. As Elinor prayed for the dead, she 
added a supplication, that likewise came from the depths of her 
heart, for the success of the desperate undertaking wherein she was 
to have a part. 

She found, a few minutes later, that her plan commended itself 
to the French woman, who had the daring and the resourcefulness 
that had enabled her forefathers to penetrate the all but inaccessible 
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wilds of New France. Yet she felt it a duty to offer a remonstrance 
against the peril and grave inconvenience to which her young mis- 
tress would be exposed. She was met by a response from which 
there was no appeal. 

“ Tf you do not come with me, I will go alone.” 

Philoméne knew that, under pressure, her young mistress 
was capable of carrying out such a threat, and, moreover, she herself 
was deeply moved by the spirit of feudal loyalty that inspired the 
censitaires, or tithe-payers of each manorial domain. Like Michel 
she had passed her youth on the Laverdure estate, and had a special 
devotion to Monsieur Maurice, the last scion of that fine old stock. 
She quickly understood what was required as to costume, and has- 
tening to the garret she procured some clothing, and some false 
hair that had been used in private theatricals. The Muffin 
Man was waiting in the garden. She placed all these in his posses- 
sion, and, receiving from him a few precise instructions, she and 
her young mistress followed him out through the garden gate. 


III. 


It was a dark night. The pale crescent of the moon had gone 
down behind the misty rim of the horizon. The jail loomed gloomy 
and forbidding. Within all was still as death. The round had just 
been made, and the guards yawned at their posts. Only in one cor- 
ner of the building was there life and activity. That was in the 
cell of Maurice de Laverdure. 

This young man was not robust, but his frame bespoke cap- 
abilities of endurance. His limbs were supple through constant 
exercise in the open. He stood erect, alert, with his keen eyes fas- 
tened on the grated window, waiting the signal from below. He 
could only surmise the hour from the setting of the moon. Presently 
his strained ears caught the low but distinct call of a bird. It was one 
which he had learned from Michel in the woods, surrounding the 
manor. That was long ago before this dream, foolish and fal- 
lacious, as many wise men thought, had carried away his ardent 
spirit. On the instant he knotted a.rope around his waist, one end 
of which had already been made fast. Then, with such a prayer 
as men pray in the face of death, he mounted the sill of the window 
and steadied his nerves for the descent. He fancied he heard steps 
in the corridor. He paused, but it was some steps from afar which 
his imagination had brought near. He glanced downwards, but 
there was nothing to be seen. Still hesitating he looked upwards 
into the dark, blue vault, studded at irregular intervals with planets 
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that glowed and burned. Into his mind came the line, from a dimly 
remembered page of the classics, “ through difficulties to the stars.” 

The words harmonized well with his character, eager, impetu- 
ous, swift to dare, prompt to accomplish. What if this attempt 
failed, and he were re-captured? Would it not be better to die in 
effort than in inglorious waiting? He lingered no longer, but 
slung himself over the sill and went down, half enjoying the swift 
movement and even the very consciousness of danger. In the twink- 
ling of an eye he had reached the bottom, and forth from the shelter 
of a tree darted a shadow, endowed with life and motion. The 
rope was cut and Maurice stood free. He hurried away at a fearful 
speed, always keeping pace with the shadow. Suddenly, the shadow 
began to speak, and the voice was the voice of Michel, explaining 
that the fugitive must array himself in the clothes offered him. 
Maurice betrayed an expression of disgust and repugnance. Into 
his ear came the admonition, “‘ Don’t be a fool, Monsieur Maurice, 
and spoil everything.” Ina few moments of rapid walking the two 
reached the shore. The river glimmered through the darkness, as 
it lapped sullenly against the wharf, its swiftly flowing current 
rushing downwards towards the gulf. Soon they were within sight 
of a boat, wherein were two figures. “ Enter, Monsieur Maurice,” 
the shadow whispered, “and not a word until you are across. The 
human voice carries far.” 

Maurice, awkward because of his unfamiliar apparel, took his 
place in the craft, and the boat, skirting the shore for some distance, 
suddenly pushed out into mid-stream. Purple black, at first, was 
the vast plain of water, save where it was lightened by wavelets, 
that caught the light of the stars. A dreary wind whistled by, 
driving the water into formless eddies and propelling the boat 
onwards. From the receding shore the turrets of Notre Dame and 
the pointed steeple of the Bon Secours stood out in bold relief. 
The farther bank, towards which the boat was heading, lay, as yet, 
formless and indistinguishable. 

Upon Maurice came a sudden realization of the situation: that 
he was flying for his life, and that, at any moment, his flight 
might be discovered. How interminable seemed that distance! How 
slow their progress despite the strenuous work of the rowers! He 
strained forwards, as if to grasp the oars, only to remember his 
disguise, and the possibility that his identity was unknown even to 
his companions. With a shock he suddenly discovered that they 
were women. He watched them eagerly, with a growing suspicion 
that delighted while it appalled him. The idea became so over- 
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powering that, as his eyes fastened themselves on that one of the 
rowers who sat farthest from him, unmindful of Michel’s warning, 
forgetful of aught else, he leaned towards her-with the single word, 
“ Elinor.” 

There was no answer, and he saw immediately the imprudence 
of mentioning her name, for his suspicions might be unfounded. 
The possibility that they were not filled him with a new exhilaration, 
and served to shorten the period of enforced inaction and suspense. 
He could at least anticipate that moment of landing when he should 
find himself face to face with this being so dearly loved, who had 
risked so much for his sake. He worked himself, meantime, into 
a very fever of gratitude, and he told himself that his love could 
neither change nor waver until the stars above grew pale. He had 
no eyes for the other rower, and it was only after reaching the 
shore that he discovered it to be Philoméne. That excellent woman, 
in stepping aside to allow him a few undisturbed moments with her 
companion, did him another service. Fervent was their greeting 
and earnest the vows of life-long constancy ; so easy in the light of 
hope and love; so difficult in the darkness of absence, doubt and dis- 
couragement. 


Philoméne, chafing with impatience, at last interrupted their 
interview: ‘“ Children,” she said, “ there is not a moment to he lost. 
Everything, as the excellent Michel has declared, depends upon 


” 


haste. And see there 

The two turned, and beheld in the shadow of the high-steepled 
parish church of Laprarie, motionless as a figure of fate, the driver 
of a horse and light wagon. Yet still the lovers lingered, and it 
was Elinor, who first found courage to say: 

“You must not wait a moment longer, Maurice.” 

Convulsively he clasped her hands, as she exclaimed through 
her tears: 

“May God keep us both till we meet again.” 

Then Maurice, approaching the driver, repeated the bird call 
that had been Michel’s signal. It was answered instantly, and the 
young man sprang into the vehicle, and was whirled into the shad- 
ows, but not without many a backward glance for a glimpse of the 
face that had paled in the agony of farewell. When he could see 
her no longer, he folded his arms resignedly, making no inquiries 
as to his destination. In many a farm house along the route sleepy 
habitants stumbled to the window for a sight of that flying vehicle. 
Some crossed themselves and shook their heads, while in all the 
neighborhood legends were set afloat of the strange conveyance 
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which, in the dead of night, dashed at full speed through the shad- 
ows of the trees. It was not until a considerable distance had 
' been covered that Maurice was informed that his hiding place was 
to be in the Beloeil Mountains, where pursuit would be practically 
impossible. Suspicion was little likely to be directed to such a place. 
There he was to remain until it would be safe to make his way to 
the United States. He would be supplied with food by this same 
cousin of Michel’s, who had agreed to convey him thither on the 
condition that he should not be asked to cross the river. 


IV. 


During all this time the Muffin Man was left to anxious re- 
flections. His anxiety for the safe departure of Monsieur Maurice, 
for his own safety and the convoy homewards, through sentry- 
haunted street, of the two women, caused him no little fear. A 
quaint figure he made, as by the light of the stars, he watched the 
boat upon its way, praying in simple but devout fashion, until it 
had passed from his range of vision. He then took up his station 
in a doorway that was surrounded by the impenetrable blackness 
of the deserted wharf. There he waited; his thoughts moving back- 
wards and forwards like a shuttle cock. He thought of the Maurice 
whom he had known as a boy, as well as of the Maurice who had 
become involved in the revolutionary attempt. 

When, at last, he helped ashore the two weary and exhausted 
women, and drew the boat into hiding, the three took their way 
through the least frequented streets of the drowsy old city, which 
had lately taken on a sinister activity. More than once, by Michel’s 
quick-witted ingenuity, they eluded the sentries stationed at regular 
intervals. At the garden gate, Michel parted from his companions, 
and took his way secretly to his tiny, white-walled house. 


¥s 


During the absence of Elinor, her father, who sat smoking 
while his wife knitted in the living-room, suddenly inquired where 
the girl had gone. He appeared to be satisfied when Mrs. Warring- 
ton explained that she had probably gone to her aunt’s, and that 
Philoméne was with her. He made some grumbling remark as to 
the folly of women gadding abroad in such unsettled times, and 
that he would have to go and bring them home. By some inex- 
plicable instinct Mrs. Warrington combated this latter suggestion, 
reminding him that either uncle or cousin would be sure to act as 
escort. The master of the house was easily persuaded that he 
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should not have to inconvenience himself by stirring out. He was 
a thick set, pursy man, of a type that made people wonder why his 
wife had married him, and who delighted in that petty despotism 
which forced the women of his household into unnecessary conceal- 
ments. He began to talk presently of the arrest and almost certain 
condemnation of young Laverdure, who, other matters apart, was 
the son of an old neighbor, since the Laverdures commonly took 
a town house for the winter. Mrs. Warrington reminded her hus- 
band that they had a deeper interest in the affair, because of the 
engagement existing between the young rebel and their daughter. 
To this the father replied that it was an engagement of which he 
had never approved, since Maurice had but little money, and that 
his connection with the insurgents would now bring the matter to 
an end, even if the hangman did not save them any further trouble. 
Having worked himself up into decided ill humor, he took himself 
off to bed, leaving the mother a prey to misgivings for which she 
‘ could scarce account. She frequently went to the window, but she 
seemed to watch in vain. It was, in truth, through the garden 
that Elinor finally came, and by this very circumstance the mother 
inferred that the two had come home unattended, and that they had 
not been to her aunt’s. She said nothing, however, waiting quietly 
in the hall, while Philoméne passed upstairs, and Elinor came 
directly towards her, with pallid, weary face, and eyes unnaturally 
bright. 

“ Mother,” she began hurriedly, “ do not ask me where I have 
been. It is better, far better, that no one should know.” 

“Tt is not better,” declared the mother gravely, “ that I should 
be kept in ignorance. In fact, it is imperative that I should be told.” 

Elinor’s serious eyes, startled out of their usual expression, 
met her mother’s glance frankly. In them was neither fear of 
reproach nor displeasure, but their expression conveyed that the 
girl had gone far past that point, and had entered into the tragic 
realities of existence. 

“Tf you wish,” she said quietly, “I will tell you, but it would 
be much better not.” ; 

“ Tell me,” said the mother with some sternness. 

“There was a life to be saved,” confessed Elinor, “I have 
given what help I could.” 

“ But, how, where?” the mother cried, frightened out of her 
composure. 

“ Maurice was a prisoner. It was said that Sir John meant all 
prisoners to be executed. There was no other hope.” 
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Then throwing one arm round her mother’s neck, she added: 

“Don’t look like that, you must forgive me. I had to do it, 
and now I am tired, very tired.” 

She seemed, in fact, so utterly exhausted that there was nothing 
to be done but help her up to bed, where, with a long sigh of relief, 
she closed her eyes and lay motionless. Mrs. Warrington stole 
away, only to return now and then to see if all was well with Elinor. 
Each time as she stood looking down upon her, the conviction grew 
that whatever might be the rash indiscretion into which Elinor had 
been betrayed, her work was done, and she could sleep. Not so 
the mother. She was full of a torturing anxiety as to the conse- 
quences of her daughter’s act, through which gleamed the hope that 
the venture had ‘been successful, and that the bright, impetuous, 
lovable youth whom she had seen grow up almost from infancy 
might be saved. By the intensity of her own feelings, too, she 
gauged what would be those of Maurice’s parents, as well as of her 
own Elinor, who from early childhood took everything so poig- 
nantly to heart. She could understand even while she wondered. 


VI. 


When Michel reached his dwelling upon that eventful night, he 
looked up at the roof and down at the walls, as though in the 
stirring events of the last few hours they must have changed. But 
without and within the cottage was the same. Even the muffin 
basket stood waiting in its accustomed place for those rounds which 
he should have to make in the morning. 

It was a bright morning that followed. The grayness of the 
previous day having departed, and stifling those misgivings which 
oppressed him, he started upon his customary route. He was aware 
that nothing must make him omit a single step in his itinerary, lest 
that circumstance might excite remark. 

As he went from street to street, from house to house, some- 
thing of the excitement that possessed the ordinarily quiet city crept 
into his mind. On the one hand he seemed to feel the thrill of those 
incendiary meetings which, with the engagements at Charles and 
St. Denis, had added fuel to the flame of popular agitation. On 
the other, of those nightly parades, the enrollment of volunteers, 
and the enforcement of martial law. The more prominent leaders 
had nearly all been arrested, and in some instances had broken jail, 
with a facility that argued the connivance of a friendly or indiffer- 
ent official. That stern soldier, Sir John Colborne, had been sent 
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as military commander, with the avowed purpose of taking drastic 
measures to put down the insurrection. 

Everywhere Michel found the city divided in sentiment. The 
sympathizers with revolt were chafing under new restraints, and 
the partisans of the existing order were ready to condemn their 
adversaries. Everywhere there was an eager seeking for news, and 
an expectation of momentous happenings. Michel feared to ask 
a question, or to hear tidings which might point to the latest feature 
in the highly colored panorama of the time: the escape of Maurice 
de Laverdure. 

As the muffins disappeared from his basket, and the cold 
November day merged into early darkness, he was both relieved 
and astonished that no fresh sensation had agitated Montreal. 
It was only as he sat quietly at his frugal supper, that he became 
convinced that the flight must have been discovered, but that the 
authorities for reasons of their own were keeping the matter pri- 
vate. In considerable agitation of mind, he rose and paced the 
room, mechanically putting away the remnants of his supper, and 
regarding his muffin basket where it stood against the wall. He 
had come to regard it almost as a companion, so long had it accom- 
panied him on his rounds. 

All the old soldier was alive in him at the rumors of battle 
that were all around him, but his common sense informed him that, 
just as might be the demands of these insurrectionists, no man who 
had passed three decades could deceive himself as to the military 
outcome of the struggle. Not even the wisest could see with pro- 
phetic eye that near future when the demands of those same rebels 
would be the foundation of the new, national policy, lending fresh 
vitality to the State. 

The thread of his meditations was cut short by a knock at 
the door, that filled him with instant and sure foreboding. He sel- 
dom had visitors. Throwing the door open, he found those without 
whom he expected to see. When placed under arrest, he made no out- 
cry, only expressed his wonder that so insignificant a person as him- 
self, so infirm physically and of advanced age, should be suspected. 

“ All that, Messieurs,” he said, “is for youth.” But farther 
than that, he neither affirmed nor denied, listening with composure 
to the charge against him. Next day the town was treated to a 
new sensation. The news spread like wild fire that the Muffin Man 
had been arrested for the rescue of a young and popular prisoner, 
Maurice de Laverdure. The public was still talking of the-capture 
of that brilliant social favorite in the engagement at St. Denis, and 
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now it had to fix its astonished eyes upon a less picturesque but no 
less daring figure, that of the Muffin Man. 

Despite the utmost efforts on the part of the authorities, nothing 
could be discovered of the whereabouts of Maurice de Laverdure. 
It was presumed that, like other fugitives, he had found his way to 
American soil and successfully eluded justice. 


VII. 


The trial of the Muffin Man was the next sensation. The court 
room was crowded by all who could gain access thereto, and every 
eye fixed upon that familiar but hitherto insignificant figure. Called 
to the bar, Michel comported himself with singular dignity. His 
name was taken and his occupation demanded. His answer con- 
tained so much of drollery that there was a speedily repressed burst 
of merriment in the audience. 

Question followed question as to his movements upon 
that eventful night, and his answers displayed a rare ingenuity in 
telling little, while adhering to truth. 

He baffled his questioners at every point. The case against 
him rested solely upon his visit to the jail on the morning preceding 
the escape, and so the prosecuting attorney had presently to change 
his ground, and seek to establish a motive through the relations 
of Michel with the prisoner. 

It was then that the impassive countenance changed, and a 
light came into the faded eyes and behind the dull coloring of the 
skin, as though a lamp had suddenly been lit. There was deep silence 
in the court. Everyone listened for the reply of the prisoner. It came 
swiftly, impetuously, as if the accused had thrown off all disguises : 

“T would die for Monsieur Maurice:” 

The applause that broke forth was genuine and spontaneous. 
The little gray man in the rough, frieze suit had suddenly attained 
heroic proportions. It was presumptive evidence, however, of the . 
strongest kind, and, together with his visit to Maurice and a frag- 
ment of conversation which had been overheard by a gaoler, suf- 
ficed for his condemnation. 


VIII. 


Meanwhile at the house on the corner of St. Urbain Street, 
the father alone went his ordinary way, openly rejoicing that Mau- 
rice de Laverdure was likely to be out of his daughter’s way for an 
indefinite period. The rest of the family were possessed by a 
subtle uneasiness. They were in constant terror lest the result of 
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that memorable night’s adventure might become known. Mrs. 
Warrington was well aware that to Elinor the absence of Maurice 
would be a merely accidental circumstance, with no bearing upon 
her engagement. 

At first Elinor rejoiced at the success of that desperate ven- 
ture, and went about the house gayer than was her wont. Her sep- 
aration from Maurice was indeed an evil infinitely less. But the 
arrest and condemnation of Michel to imprisonment threw her into 
a tumult of feeling. She suffered acutely from remorse, and a pas- 
sionate self-reproach that he alone should be punished for an offense 
wherein she had played a conspicuous part. Nor was she comforted 
by the reflection that Michel had originated the plot, and would 
doubtless have found other instruments for its execution; nor yet 
by the peremptory message which the Muffin Man contrived to send 
her: that she would only make matters worse, and possibly lead 
to the re-capture of Maurice, by any confession of her share in the 
undertaking. 

Elinor was not of a nature to sit down under such a condition 
of affairs. With her mother’s consent, and the reluctant concur- 
rence of her father, she went about the city, in company with Madame 
Laverdure, obtaining signatures to a petition for Michel’s pardon. 
Apart from the influence of those instrumental in framing this docu- 
ment, there was scarcely one of the Muffin Man’s customers who 
did not affix his signature. Armed with the petition, and ac- 
companied on that occasion by her mother, she sought an interview 
with the military commander. In Elinor’s mind was the resolve, 
which she did not confide to her mother, of confessing to the Gov- 
ernor her own share in the rescue, and permitting him to take such 
steps as he thought fit. 

Sir John, who had purposely departed from the conciliatory 
methods of the Earl of Cosford, late ruler of the colony, found his 
stern principles put to the test when confronted with a pale, slender 
girl, scarce out of her teens, who, fixing soft and serious eyes 
upon him, inquired if it were just that a poor, illiterate man should 
suffer the whole vengeance of the law for an attempt in which she 
took a leading part. Never was man or soldier placed in a more 
difficult position. And yet, even if his heart or his humanity had 
permitted him to arraign this self-confessed offender, what a storm 
would be raised and what sympathy evoked for the cause! In his 
secret heart he knew, moreover, that the offence committed had, in 
fact, saved the government from the onus of putting to death, on a 
charge of high treason, a young and popular son of the soil. 
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He paced up and down, deep in thought. Finally, he halted 
before Mrs. Warrington, who was pale and dismayed by the turn 
which Elinor had given to the interview. The Governor found her 
a person upon whom he might vent some of those emotions which 
were agitating his mind. 

“ And may I inquire, madame?” he said gruffly, “if you were 
aware of this unspeakably rash and culpable proceeding on the part 
of your daughter?” 

“Most emphatically, I was not,’ Mrs. Warrington answered. 

“You would have prevented it?” 

“ There is little doubt that I should, but—” and pausing she 
looked the Governor steadily in the face, “ I cannot say that I regret 
that ignorance on my part, since you know as well as I that the 
generous enthusiasm of youth is its own best excuse.” 

There was something in her frankness that the Governor liked, 
but he said: “ Just now that enthusiasm has created a very unfor- 
tunate situation.” 

“Is that so certain?” inquired Mrs. Warrington quietly. 
“ Monsieur de Laverdure has practically banished himself from the 
country, to which some day, if so permitted, he may return a wiser 
man, with the capabilities of a useful citizen. Or he may remain, 


where we suppose him to have gone, and be one more exemplifica- 
tion of that saying of a British king: ‘Cursed be the laws that de- 


999 


prive me of such subjects. 

Sir John would not, of course, discuss that part of the subject, 
though, in truth, he was surprised at the superior intelligence of 
the woman, the sane and just view she took of matters, and the 
courage and resolution which made her thus bold to speak. He 
saw the same qualities reflected in the deep, steady gaze of the 
daughter. After a few denunciatory sentences against rebels in 
general and Laverdure, and the leaders of the movement in par- 
ticular, punctuated by moments of silence, which neither of his 
visitors broke, he asked abruptly : 

“ And what would you expect me to do in such an emergency ?” 

“To keep what my daughter has confided to you inviolably 
secret,” answered Mrs. Warrington boldly. 

“ Still more,” added Elinor, fixing her gaze, wistful, innocent, 
appealing, upon the rugged countenance of the soldier governor, “ to 
give your favorable attention to this petition.” 

“ Petition—what petition? ” cried Sir John, as one who, when 
drowning, catches at straws. 

VOL, XCV.—40. 
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Elinor silently presented to him the scroll praying for Michel’s 
pardon, and bearing the names of Montreal’s chief citizens, loyal 
or disloyal. Sir John, having glanced hastily over it, responded: 

“Leave this with me. I will see what can be done. All I 
promise at present is to take the document into consideration.” 

As the women rose to go, he added: 

“Of course the details of this visit must be kept absolutely 
secret by you as they shall by me. No more confessions, if you 
please, young lady, and no more tampering with rebels, or I shall 
be obliged to order you into captivity. Unless, indeed,” he concluded 
with a grim smile, “ you would prefer a sentence of banishment.” 

The smile, the blush, the glance of humorous intelligence, with 
which Elinor received this witticism captivated the governor, who 
stood looking after the mother and daughter, reflecting that some of 
these colonials were particularly charming women. 

So in that instance, at least, Sir John Colborne showed ex- 
ecutive clemency, and very soon Michel was ringing his bell and 
peddling his muffins as of old. In fact he was better off than ever, 
for his custom was enormously increased. Not only did his old 
customers support him, but others through interest, sympathy, or 
mere curiosity were led to make purchases from the now cele- 
brated basket. 


IX. 


The excitement caused by that rebellion, which, though in- 
effectual at the time, caused such important results, had long sub- 
sided. Eleven years after Montreal could scarce realize why it had 
been stirred to its depths by the capture, condemnation and escape 
of Maurice de Laverdure, in which the Muffin Man had been im- 
plicated. Many of the chief actors in that brief but momentous 
drama had passed beyond the bourne, or had faded into the obscur- 
ity of private life, when suddenly it was announced that a general 
amnesty had been proclaimed by the British government, permitting 
those who had been exiled or had escaped to return to their native 
country. 

Elinor Warrington heard the news with a curious mingling of 
emotions. Many months had elapsed since she had last heard from 
Maurice de Laverdure from a town in the middle West of the 
American States. She had decided that he must be dead, that he 
had forgotten, or was married to some one else. 

His earlier letters had been so full of ardor. In fact, there 
had been times when she could scarce restrain him from braving all 
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things by returning for a sight of her. As the years went by, his 
letters changed in character. He had apparently accepted his sit- 
uation, and recognized the folly of such an attempt, declaring, more- 
over, that he would never ask her to accept the rude conditions of 
his present abode. This common sense view of the matter had been 
dispiriting to the ardent girl, and the total cessation of correspond- 
ence had seemed its natural corollary. 

The years which stretched between had brought Elinor from 
sweet nineteen to thirty, and robbed her figure of something of 
its slenderness, and her face of its first elusive charm. To the girl 
herself, it had seemed as if she had grown old. She exaggerated 
the changes with the hypercriticism of one who sees not with her 
own eyes, but with those of another. Her first gladness of spirit 
on reading the headlines in the paper announcing that a long de- 
ferred hope had been realized, therefore, gave way to a sickening 
fear. If Maurice came back at all, it might be under circumstances 
that would end the old romance forever. Or he might perceive the 
alteration in her with a chill disappointment, which honor and 
gratitude would compel him to hide. 

It was November once again, and the same monotonous round 
was going on in the Warrington household. Again, the three wo- 
men sat at the quilting frame, engaged upon a coverlet, the dull 
green whereof was faintly outlined with red. It seemed in har- 
mony with the landscape, for the sun of late Autumn was sending 
pale gleams from the misty atmosphere, and scarce a leaf of green 
or yellow or crimson lingered upon the trees. 

It seemed to Elinor, when suddenly she heard the Muffin Man’s 
bell, as if all the intervening years, including that night when she 
had gone forth with Philoméne, were a dream. She went, as she 
had done upon that other day, to the door, and there stood Michel, 
more bent, more frizzled, but substantially the same quaint figure. 

“ Oh ma’amzelle,” he cried, at sight of her, “ the splendid news 
—Monsieur Maurice has come home.” 

The old man could not contain himself for joy, but with tears 
streaming down his. cheeks related how, on the previous evening, 
there had come a knocking at his door, and how on opening it he 
had found Maurice. Elinor’s heart sank. The fact that her lover 
had been so many hours in the city and had not come to seek her, 
seemed a confirmation of her worst fears. The Muffin Man, how- 
ever, seemed to take for granted that all would be as before, and 
Elinor, giving him no clue to her feelings, listened with smiling 
countenance to whatever he had to recount. 
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After Michel had gone, the girl stood a moment chilling her- 
self upon the threshold, and looking down the cheerless street 
where the dust blew in eddies. Quietly, as such things happen in 
life, she suddenly saw the figure of Maurice, familiar, yet how 
unfamiliar, coming around the corner. This was no brilliant youth 
walking as if the world belonged to him, but a quiet subdued man, 
whose very gait showed self-restraint and the wholesome discipline 
of years. 

Something of his old impetuosity appeared when, as they 
were seated together in the drawing-room, he cried: 

“When can we be married, chérie? The time has been so 
long.” 

To which he added more soberly, as if in consonance with his 
new character : 

“You know, since the dear father is no more, I have the 
seignorie, together with the money I have made out yonder.” 

And Elinor had responded rather irrelevantly : 

“ Then you do not find me changed? ” 

“Changed? No, let me look at you. Well, yes, perhaps a 
little. But you are more beautiful and dearer a hundred times. 
And you must not keep me waiting long, for you see we have 
already lost eleven years.” 

“ And,” said Elinor, hesitating and blushing, “ we shall take 
Michel with us to the manor. He is getting too old for selling 
muffins, and Philoméne, too, if she can be spared from here.” 

“Oh, yes,” assented Maurice, “I owe her also a debt of 
gratitude.” 

That was a great wedding shortly after at Notre Dame. Those 
directly concerned would have preferred it to be quiet, but it was 
the universal wish of friends and acquaintances to be present. 
Never was there a more popular pair, for their romantic story, of 
course, had been widely circulated. The bridal gifts included an 
ancient silver loving-cup from Sir John Colborne, though he had 
long ceased to govern Canada. 

The most interesting figure, next to the bridal pair, was that 
of the Muffin Man, who thenceforth and forever more had re- 
nounced his avocation. His baize-covered basket and its contents 
were likely to be sorely missed by many of the inhabitants of the 
Northern city, which was even then beginning to undergo, with the 
disappearance of many of its primitive customs, evolution into a 
metropolis. 





THE PARDONS OF BRITTANY. 
BY ANITA MACMAHON. 


One must be a native born; one must have been cradled in the homely 
dreams of the race, if he is to understand what an all-important part the pil- 
grimage to his parish church or that of his province plays in the life of a 
Breton. The Breton’s finest and deepest feelings are one with his lowly house 
of prayer; with its moss-grown enclosure, planted with elm or beech, its 
mystical atmosphere sweet with the odor of incense—Anatole Le Braz. 


@jLL the old chroniclers of Brittany write as though 
this province were an island, “ bois au milieu mer 
alentour,’ and even to-day the national stamp is 
still so strong that one receives the impression of a 
land surrounded and protected by the sea. 

This effect is particularly striking if, instead of landing at any 
of the populous seaports, the stranger sails up one of the lovely 
rivers which form natural roadways leading into the heart of the 
country, where a Celtic people have retained their language, their 
customs, their costumes, and their Faith. 

Part of Brittany has of course long been gallicized, and it is 
only in Basse Bretagne—and especially in the department well 
named Finis-terre—that life still has that distinctive individuality 
which is fast disappearing from the world of to-day, where no spot, 
however secluded, is safe from the descent of the tourist in his 
motor-car. A line drawn from Plouha, on the English Channel, 
to the estuary of the river Vilaine, on the Atlantic coast, would mark 
the division of the language: all the country to the west speaks 
Breton, all the country to the east French. 

Where the Breton language has held its own, we find, as a 
rule, that the people have successfully resisted all foreign influence, 
and if old King Grallon, looking down from the porch of Quimper 
Cathedral, could take note of what passed beneath him, he would 
have no difficulty in recognizing his people in the Bretons of to-day. 

No other country is perhaps so distinctively Catholic as Brit- 
tany. There is an absolute harmony between the people and their 
surroundings, which only comes after many centuries of undis- 
turbed union, and one becomes immediately conscious that in this 
land the Catholic tradition has continued unbroken from the time 
that the Gospel was first preached in Brittany. 
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There is something Catholic even in the physiognomy of the 
country: in the meditative beauty of the fertile valleys; in the 
austere grandeur of the wild moor lands; and, above all, in the 
cathedral silence of the cool green woods, where the veneration 
of the early Celt for the forest still finds an echo to-day in the 
Breton saying: “ The woods are kind to those that suffer; God 
has made them a sanctuary, where peace abides and the harmony 
of the universe reveals itself.” 

In this naturally harmonious setting the actual symbols of 
Catholicism seem to crystallize the general impression, and to supply 
the “high-lights” of the landscape. The clocher-d-jour of the 
Breton church, rising among the trees, is everywhere the pivot of 
the village. Along the routes, and in the midst of lonely waste- 
lands, the crosses and calvaries are so numerous as to appear in- 
tegral to the landscape; and interwoven with the hum of Breton life 
—whether of work or play—we always hear the sound of church- 
bells, dominating even the clack of the sabots. 

It was chiefly the followers of St. Patrick* who brought the 
Faith to Brittany, and, here, as in Ireland, realizing that the Celt 
had need of beauty and color, the missionaries were, when possible, 
tolerant of ancient customs. 

The Breton thus retained his veneration for all the wonders 
of nature: the sun, the storm-cloud, the forest solitude, the bub- 
bling spring, the unfolding of the wild flower, the rustle of the wind 
in the trees—each continued to have its individual life, with the 
difference that the Christian Celt, believing that all life comes from 
God, henceforward worshipped the Creator in every living thing. 

The importance of the pardons or religious pilgrimages of 
Brittany lies in the fact that in them we find not only the religious 
feelings of the people manifested in the utmost intensity, but also 
all the unconscious, artistic, and poetic sentiments of the race. 
These fétes run like a thread of gold through the otherwise some- 
what grey life of the Breton peasant. 

_*Apropos of the fact that Ireland is the traditional cradle of most Breton 
saints, the following charming legend is told by M. Anatole Le Braz, who once 
asked an old woman at Bégard where she thought Hibernia was situated :—“ I’ve 
heard tell,” she replied, “it was a bit dropped from heaven. God formed it into 
a steep and solitary land, and anchored it with diamond cables in regions of the 
sea unknown to sailors An impenetrable fog encircled it, hiding the island 
from the eyes of all, but within it was illumined by a soft, unfailing light. There, 
under the form of great, white birds, floated the souls of the saints elect; thence, 
when called, they set forth to evangelize the world. In the beginning, it is said, 
they numbered eleven thousand souls. When the call came for the very last 


one, the diamond cables parted, and, with the lightness of a cloud, the island 
returned to heaven.” 
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The pardons begin in March and end in October, the vast 
majority coming between Easter and Michaelmas. During this 
period it would be difficult to pass a week in any part of Basse 
Bretagne without witnessing one of these fétes, which are often 
held round shrines of Druidic origin, as ancient as the race—as 
in Rome the pagan temples were converted into Christian churches. 
The pardons vary in minor points of ceremonial in each diocese, 
and even in each parish, but the chief traits are everywhere the 
same. The lighting of a bonfire on the eve of the pardon generally 
announces the beginning of the féte, which always lasts two days: 
the first devoted to religious ceremonies, and the second to popular 
amusements. The pardon is, however, essentially a religious 
féte, to which people come to obtain an indulgence or 
ask some grace or blessing, and if on the morning of 
one of the celebrated pardons one could obtain a _bird’s- 
eye view of the country around, one would see on all sides 
streams of people moving towards the church, as though drawn 
by a magnet. Delegations are sent from all the neighboring par- 
ishes, and these march, banners flying and pipers playing, with the 
parochial cross at the head of the procession. The pilgrims pro- 
ceed to their destination with the utmost gravity, reciting the rosary 
or litanies until they come in sight of the church spire, when they 
kneel to salute the patron saint they are coming to visit, and then 
resume their march, intoning a canticle. Many of the pilgrims 
come barefooted in fulfillment of some vow of thanksgiving, and 
when the shrine is a famous one they begin to arrive at nightfall, 
and spend the night in or about the church, unless they are lucky 
enough to have a friend at one of the farms around, where the 
women folk have been busy for days beforehand getting provisions 
ready. 

The Masses begin at dawn, and the day is occupied by High 
Mass, vespers, and the procession. 

The procession is, in some ways, the most attractive feature 
of the pardon, for all can take part. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more impressive sight than one of these sacred pageants 
—such as that of the Pardon of Notre Dame de la Palude, or that of 
the Pardon of St. Yves at Treguier. By their antique splendor 
they recall the frescoes of the early Renaissance painters. A joy- 
ous carolling of bells, answered by all the churches in the neigh- 
borhood, announces the departure of the procession, which winds 
either through gaily decorated streets, or through country lanes 
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and fields, where nature supplies a still more effective mise-en-scéne. 
The musicians—fifers, drummers, and pipers—usually precede, 
the sailors of the French navy, who take a prominent part in Breton 
pardons, lining the aisle during High Mass and vespers, and carry- 
ing a little frigate gay with bunting, at the procession. The real 
éclat of the procession, however, comes from the Breton costumes, 
which are then seen in their full splendor—these gala dresses, so 
stiff with silver and gold embroidery that they stand upright if 
placed on the ground, are veritable heirlooms, and are laid by in 
tissue paper and lavender for the rest of the year. At all times 
much of the charm of Brittany lies in the survival of the national 
costume, which gives a touch of mediaeval picturesqueness to the 
ordinary routine of-every-day life, and, like everything else that is 
distinctively Breton, this too has a Catholic stamp. The white 
coiffes and stiff-goffered collarettes of the women give them quite 
a nun-like appearance. This is heightened by the conventional so- 
briety of the long-waisted, pointed bodice with hanging sleeves, 
and pleated skirt bound with bands of velvet and embroidery. In 
the beautiful Breton embroidery, as in the old Breton furniture, 
some sacred emblem is usually interwoven with the arabesques and 
garlands, showing us in yet another instance how the spiritual 
fervor, which found its most striking expression in the symbolism 
of the calvaries and shrines, really pervaded the whole of Breton 
life. 

There is a noticeable difference between the pardons of the 
Spring and those of the Autumn, and it is necessary to witness 
both if one would understand the Breton character. In Brittany 
the Spring has a peculiar charm, a freshness and delicacy of color- 
ing only to be found in humid countries. The sky is veiled in a 
sort of luminous mist, and the gorse and broom are spreading over 
the land. From the first days of March when, according to the 
picturesque Breton expression, “the heavens expand,” it is as 
though the face of Mother Nature softened into a tender smile, and 
the Breton is too true a Celt not to respond. The first volley 
of bells ushering in the pardon season seems to set a world of 
unsuspected sentiments vibrating in the heart of the people, and 
the Breton, ordinarily so grave, becomes gay and imsouciant as a 
child. The young girls take out their most delicate coiffes and 
ruffles, their gayest ribbons and aprons, and all their silver finery. 
The young men—not a whit behind the girls in naive vanity—don 
their velvet suits, their embroidered vests, and their summer hats 
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of white felt, adorned with silver buckles and long velvet streamers. 
The roads become crowded with all sorts of conveyances and 
pedestrians, and after the long silence of the Winter there is every- 
where a revival of hope and energy, which gives the pardons the 
nature of a fété champétre, especially as at this season they are 
often held in some tiny oratory in the heart of the country instead 
of in the parish church. 

This Spring blitheness rises in a sort of crescendo up to Mid- 
summer-Day, when the féte of the Summer solstice is celebrated 
with ardor throughout Brittany, where it would be difficult on St. 
John’s Eve to find a village, or even a farm, in which the symbolic 
bonfire (the Tantad) is not kindled. 

After Midsummer-Day there is a noticeable change in the 
pardons, which begin to lose their festive character just as, by a 
curious coincidence, the sombre note of the heather becomes the 
distinctive color of the landscape. As the momentous question of 
the harvest begins to preoccupy the people, the joyousness of the 
Spring disappears, and the Breton resumes his habitual gravity. 

The two great pardons in honor of Saint Anne are grave in 
character. Ste. Anne d’Auray is entirely a religious féte, a pil- 
grimage rather than a pardon, and it is justly called the Lourdes 
of Brittany. And despite the magnificence of the procession at Ste. 
Anna de la Palude, of which mention has already been made, the 
general impression is melancholy owing to the tragic evidence of 
the havoc wrought by the sea during the year, which is presented 
by the mourning groups of the widows and orphans of shipwrecked 
sailors and fishermen, and by the pathetic remnant of “ survivors ” 
—a special feature at this pardon—who follow the procession clad 
in the weather-stained clothes they had on at the time of the catas- 
trophe. 

To a population which mainly draws its living from the sea, 
the stormy Winter months are typical of danger and want, and as 
the Autumn advances the shadow of coming disasters seems to cast 
a gloom over the pardons; until these, having begun in the Spring 
when everything was full of joy and hope, come fitly to a close on 
All Soul’s Day, well placed by the Church at the season of the year 
when nature speaks of the ultimate decay of all things terrestrial, 
and in Brittany grey skies and rolling mists seem to enclose the 


land in a perpetual twilight. 
* * * * * * 


Such is the Breton Pardon—the fervent religious pilgrimages 
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and fétes in honor of a patron saint. It is the expression of the 
highest aspirations of a people, and occupies in their national life 
an importance beyond that of the fétes of any other country. 

Such is the Breton Pardon; but now, alas! one is obliged 
to make the melancholy admission that it is extremely doubtful 
whether it will be possible ten or even five years hence to say the 
same. 

It is always perilous to generalize about a country, and this 
is particularly true of Brittany, where the old Celtic individualism 
still survives, giving each commune its own peculiar characteristics, 
so that in one village will be found all the old religious fervor; in 
another a strong anti-clerical element; in another indifference— 
hence the conflicting accounts of the Bretons given by tourists ac- 
cording to the part of Brittany visited. 

Taking, however, Basse Bretagne as a whole, it must be evident 
to any close observer that though the pardon still flourishes, though 
the framework is still intact, the fine spirit which created it and 
gave it its vitality is dying out. For the last ten or twelve years, 
owing to a variety of causes which will now be briefly indicated, an 
insidious change has been working beneath the surface of Breton 
life, undermining the whole structure, and now only a resolute 
and united effort on the part of all people of good-will can save 
Brittany from the modern blight of scepticism and materialism— 
a truly lamentable fate for a race which remained tenaciously 
faithful to its old traditions throughout the turbulent period of the 
Revolution. 

Brittany has suffered the usual fate which overtakes pictur- 
esque countries where the national life has been maintained. Art- 
ists, flying from the horrors of our spurious civilization, discovered 
a veritable e/ dorado in this primitive country, peopled by simple 
folk with beauty in their lives: a beauty which is never 
found in non-Catholic countries, as an artist (not of our faith) 
observed to the present writer in a little out of the way Breton 
village. These colonies of artists made little difference at first. 
Workers themselves, and generally impecunious, they gladly adapted 
themselves to the life around them. There as elsewhere, however, 
they were placed in the unfortunate position of being obliged “ to 
kill the goose that laid the golden eggs.” These artists had to 
paint in order to live, and by the pictures which brought them fame 
they revealed the beauties of Brittany to the wealthy tourist, who 
promptly proceeds to destroy the picturesqueness and simplicity 
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he has ostensibly come to admire. To supply the tourist with the 
luxuries he requires, the whole life of the country is disorganized, 
and monstrous hotels, fitted with all modern requirements, soon 
replace the old-fashioned inns. Even in more sophisticated countries 
every year brings fresh evidence of the deteriorating effect which the 
introduction of a visitor’s season has on simple village folk. Among 
primitive people like the Bretons the advent of the tourist bids fair 
to rub all the bloom off the native life. The short tourist season, 
with its extravagant prices, upsets the economic conditions, and 
introduces the fever of money making among the people—quite 
a different thing from the love of money, or closeness, which has 
always been a characteristic of the Breton peasant—and the evil 
is increased by the ill-judged lavishness, or ostentation, of the 
tourist, who scatters coppers about and then declares that all Bre- 
tons are beggars. The result is that in many of the well-known 
resorts the natives regard the tourists simply as “ purses,” out of 
which they try to get enough during the Summer season to support 
them for the rest of the year. 

How would it be possible for the people to remain simple and 
unaffected when they find their whole life—their religion, their 
amusements, their costumes and customs—regarded as a curious 
survival of archaic days by a host of inquisitive strangers? Tour- 
ists crowd to all the pardons, where, as a rule, their attitude is 
either one of contemptuous superiority or of indulgent amusement. 
They smile discreetly at the air of grave recueillement with which 
the peasants accompany their parochial cross in the procession. 
They endeavor to secure snapshots of the most striking incidents, 
that is, of the most solemn moments of the ceremony. Some of 
them “ vote the whole thing delightfully quaint,” and the people 
“dear simple creatures;” others “ find the show over-rated,” and 
observe with a certain indignation that “ when you have seen one 
pardon you have seen them all.” Others again, and happily these are 
numerous, behave in a manner more creditable to their intelligence 
and breeding—to one and all the pardon is simply a spectacle. 

Besides the tourists a large number of natives also attend the 
pardons as spectators, estranged from the Breton spirit by educa- 
tion, residence in the larger towns or absence from Brittany. Such 
people think it “ the correct thing” to treat the pardon as a partie 
de plaisir, arriving in char-d-bancs and motors to picnic al fresco, 
and amuse themselves at the expense of the simple villagers. Nat- 
urally the result is that, except at the lesser pardons which by their 
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obscurity have preserved their original character, the Bretons are 
gradually giving up many of their most touching pieties—delicate 
flowers of devotion which have withered under the inquisitive gaze 
of the spectators. 

There is indeed danger that all the beauty of Breton life will 
be destroyed as the modern spirit, with its false ideals of culture, ad- 
vances into Brittany. All the characteristic features of Breton 
fétes are now threatened by some modern innovation: the biniou 
and bombarde, by the pianola or the concertina; the gavotte by the 
valse; the folksongs by dubious music-hall ditties; the national 
costume by the latest Parisian mode; the bard with his gwerz by a 
sensational newspaper. In this arcadian land, until quite recent 
times, important national events were made known by wandering 
bards, and even to-day at the pardons an attentive crowd always 
gathers to listen to the rhymed tale of any dramatic occurrence. 

The position of the Breton pardon is therefore, as can be im- 
agined, seriously imperilled, but real irreverence—except that 
caused by drunkenness—is still happily very rare, and though there 
is a decided and annually increasing leakage in the ranks of prac- 
tical Catholics, there is on the other hand no country where one 
can find examples of a more perfect Faith. At pardons, in the 
churches, by the wayside calvaries, one sees immobile figures ab- 
sorbed in a very ecstasy of prayer: men and women lifting up their 
hearts in supplication or thanksgiving, with an absolute confidence 
in the power of the Almighty to work miracles for their sake. 

In spite of the ravages caused by alcoholism—the curse of 
Brittany—the people have not yet degenerated in physique, and, 
except in certain unhealthy districts, the Bretons, men and women, 
are fine types of humanity. Among the women one frequently sees 
types full of mystical charm; the men, well-grown and muscular, 
have a real dignity of carriage, and express themselves with a 
grave courtesy. 

As to the excellence of the material from the moral point of 
view, one cannot do better than quote a non-Catholic writer, the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould, who writes.thus of the Bretons: “ Chris- 
tianity—that is Christian morality—has steeped their lives in its 
principles. There is drunkenness; it is almost their only vice. 
Their religion has made them honest, God-fearing, tender-hearted, 
and leading pure lives.” 

In considering the causes which are undermining the religion of 
the Bretons—chiefly the anti-clerical war waged by the government, 
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the demoralizing influence of the tourist and the spread of alcohol- 
ism—it is scarcely necessary even to allude to the efforts of Welsh 
Non-comformist ministers, and others, to substitute some form of 
Protestantism for the national faith. They have not, and never 
can have, any success, though their charitable gifts of fire-wood, 
remedies, and linen are naturally very acceptable to the poor, with 
whom they are able to establish an unusual intimacy, owing to the 
close affinity between the Welsh and Breton languages. 

The Breton will be Catholic or nothing. Religion to him is the 
Catholicism which is interwoven with the web of Breton life; the 
Faith he may be said to imbibe with his mother’s milk. It is for- 
tunate, therefore, that the clergy have realized in time the danger 
of exalting distant places of pilgrimage, as the Breton is much at- 
tached to his national saints, whose intercession he usually implores 
with a touching humility as though feeling himself too unworthy to 
address himself directly to the Almighty. 

The extraordinary increase of temperance in Ireland shows, 
however, what can also be done in Brittany to eradicate the evil of 
intemperance, and in this, as in everything else, we must place our 
hopes for the future of Brittany in the success of the Celtic re- 
naissance now stirring throughout the land. 

Brittany was made part of France in 1532, but was practically 
independent up to the Revolution, when all her privileges came to 
an end. From this on the French Government systematically en- 
deavored to destroy the spirit of local patriotism under the mistaken 
impression that by ceasing to be a Breton one would become a 
better Frenchman. All the ancient divisions were broken up, and 
the country divided artifically into départements, confusing the 
different dialects and uniting quite different peoples—in short, pur- 
suing that disastrous system of centralization which necessarily 
creates a race of déracinés. 

In spite of all repressive measures, the limits of the two lan- 
guages have changed little since the sixteenth century, and Breton 
is still the ordinary vehicle of speech with one million two hundred 
thousand people in Basse Bretagne, though owing to its exclusion 
from the school curriculum it has in many places assumed a corrupt 
form. In the churches Breton necessarily continued in use for 
sermons, confessions, and catechisms in spite of a law—which re- 
mained a dead letter—ordering that no language but French should 
be used in the pulpit, and when M. Combes, who fully realized the 
advantage the Church gained by the use of the national language, 
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tried to enforce this law the Bretons raised such an agitation that . 
the Government had to yield. Since the separation of Church and 
state the clergy are of course free to do as they please. 

In France, even more than elsewhere, political differences im- 
pede all progress, and here again, but for the example of Ireland, 
one would despair of the possibility of getting all to work together 
for the common good of the country. At the present union is ren- 
dered impossible by the intransigent attitude of the Royalist party, 
which, in the opinion of the present writer, works incalculable harm 
to the Catholic cause. The Republic is fixed in France, and, instead 
of wasting time in chimeras of a restored monarchy or empire, 
all should unite in endeavoring to make the Republic worthy of a 
great people, with a fine history behind them and, let us hope, a 
glorious future. Even in Brittany the old attachment to 
the monarchy is dead, and the mass of Bretons are republicans, so 
that they are placed in a most awkward dilemma at elections, where 
the only choice is between a royalist candidate and a supporter of 
the government’s anti-clerical policy, which, as Catholics, they of 
course condemn. If, on the other hand, all the Catholic votes went 
together, a far greater number of deputés of moderate views 
could be returned. In the seme way the position of Catholic func- 
tionaries, a numerous class in Brittany, is made peculiarly difficult : 
on the one hand they are threatened by the government (directed 
by the small section which has unfortunately obtained control in 
France), who declare that no good republican can be a Catholic, 
and on the other hand they are attacked by the royalist party, 
who are equally vehement in declaring that no good Catholic can 
be a republican. Thus all the Catholic employees of the government 
are deprived of the support of the wealthy and influential Catholic 
families, who stand aloof from the life of the country, and by 
their avowed anti-republican propaganda furnish their enemies with 
a pretext for their policy of tyranny and persecution—which they 
could hardly wage in the name of Liberty, Equality, or Fraternity! 
The masonic system of espionage is too well-known to need de- 
scription here, but it may just be: mentioned that to the personal 
knowledge of the writer, not content with stationing emissaries 
at the church doors on Sundays to note down the officials who 
attend Mass or who permit their families to do so, they also in- 
troduce themselves into private dwellings, and question the con- 
cierges as to the newspapers taken by the occupants, their mode 
of life, their visitors, etc., etc. ! 
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Brittany has an association similar in idea to the Gaelic League, 
L’Union Régionaliste Bretonne, founded in 1898 for the recon- 
struction of Breton life in all its forms: artistic, literary, linguistic, 
and economic, and here all political opinions are supposed to find 
place, the one point in common being that all demand that the 
government should raise the interdict against the language in the 
State Schools. L’Union Régionaliste issues many Breton publica- 
tions, arranges exhibitions and fétes, and organizes the representa- 
tion of Breton mystery plays, notably that of Nikolazig, now given 
annually at Auray during the Pardon of Ste. Anne, but it cannot 
be said that it has as yet reached the mass of the people, and many 
of those most interested in the language have never even heard of 
the Union, which is confined to a few centers. 

The wonderful Celtic renaissance which has transformed Ire- 
land during the last ten or fifteen years, expanding the life of the 
people physically and intellectually, has yet to take place in Brittany, 
and it remains to be seen whether here too the movement started 
by a cultured group will finish by gaining the popular classes. 


‘ 





THE ELECTRIC STORM. 


BY JULIAN E. JOHNSTONE. 


Wits the brilliant pen of the lightning golden, 
An angel wrote on the blazing walls 

Of Night—that palace of Belshazzar olden— 
Impending doom to the ancient halls. 


On the silver throne of the moon in Heaven, 
The King sat trembling as he saw the hand 

Move over the walls in the halls of even, 
While white as spectres his satellites stand. 
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The stars are the cups of gold and amber 
That shake and shiver in their quivering hold, 
And the gorgeous guests, in the banquet chamber, 
Gaze terror-stricken on the scroll of gold. 


Is there any sage, saith the King Belshazzar, 
That fiery scripture on the wall can spell? 
And the sovereign shook till the golden mazer 

He held in his jewelled fingers fell. 


Then into the hall came a man of wonder, 
The prophet Daniel, the portentous cloud, 

With an eye of fire and a voice of thunder, 
And he read the ominous meaning loud. 


Thy soul is weighed in the mighty balance, 
The rainbow balance in the Hands of God! 

Thy reign is over. Like a tattered valance 
Thou shalt be shattered, and under-trod! 


Day dawned, and the sun, like a splendid Cyrus, 
Assailed the City of imperial Night: 

And the stately palace like a purple iris, 
He wracked and razed with its banners bright. 


In the House of Life, like Belshazzar olden, 
There sits a King on a silver throne: 

And he drinks the wine of melody golden, 
And he calls the pearl of the world his own. 


But the time will come when an angel argent 
Will write his doom on the crimson walls, 

And the prince shall pass o’er the purple margent 
Of the world where the Judgment trumpet calls. 





GLIMPSES OF THE ALL-BEAUTIFUL. 


BY HUBERT HULL. 


“Or if that language yet with us abode, 
Which Adam in the garden talked with God.” 
—Francis Thompson. 


a fatigued body, and the road. It came up towards 

me, the road, in little leaps, as it were, over the 

folds in the ground, and I was reminded of that 

old way between Stow and Cirencester which the 
natives, I am told, liken to the road through life, since in sixteen 
miles there are seventeen hills. With that, as the day was 
drawing towards evening—indeed the sun, even now, was lost in the 
mists of the plain—I was led to consider how apt is the old simile 
which speaks of the life of man as a journey along a strange road. 
Most of all the manner of our end seemed to me like the coming 
of a traveler round a sudden bend to the sight of the place which 
was the goal of all his journeyings. 

As I sat and considered these things a man came up the path 
towards me. He was tall and walked fast. A knapsack was round 
his bent shoulders. As he drew closer I could see that his eyes 
were full of dreams, and that he was talking to himself, as men 
do who live much alone. I called out, and he came up and asked for 
a match, lit his pipe, and sat silent. I asked him where he was 
going. He said “ nowhere,” and added that if he sought anything 
at all it was Pan. He said this with a queer smile, which showed 
me I need not fear ridicule, and so I told him of what I had been 
thinking, and how apt it seemed to me was that ancient simile 
which declared a man’s life to be like a journey along an unknown 
road. 

Now when I had told him of these things, he was quiet again 
for a little, and when he spoke it was as to himself and of things 
very familiar. He said: “ Yes, it is a good comparison, though 
wanting of course in many things which are important, as must be 
any attempt to sum up in a single simile such a complex and in- 
constant thing as the life of man. For myself I have often thought 
that in our lives we are like men born in exile, coming at last to 
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their own country, to sights and sounds strange, yet in some way 
familiar, of which though they have no memory, yet the meaning 
sleeps in their blood. Or again it is as though we traveled by night 
in a strange country, and every now and then a flash of lightning 
lit up the way and the place towards which it made. For a moment 
the road’ is plain, and we get a glimpse of the goal. It is only a 
moment, and the vision is not long enough for us clearly to under- 
stand. Yet in our blindness it heartens us and gives us strength.” 

At this I was somewhat puzzled, and asked him whether he 
had in his mind such high moments as when the sight of a belt of 
trees lined against the dawn, or a strange sunset brings one a 
flash of understanding, so that one reads a sudden meaning in the 
flaming characters of the sky. 

“In part that is my meaning,” he replied. “ Coeli enarrant 
gloriam Dei. But surely it is not only through our eyes that these 
sudden meanings reach us. I sometimes think of a sixth sense, 
which can take sensations received by the other five, but too delicate 
for them, and interpret vibrations unmeasured by eye or ear. 
For yourself you say that this experience is born of the es- 
pecial glories of-Nature. In that way, I suppose, most men are so 
touched and inspired. But one may find this same thing in painting 
and arthitecture and literature. Indeed, the highest in all these 
arts is to be found in these sudden flashes of enlightenment. I 
seek and find them most often in music.” 

A phrase of Newman’s sprang to my mind. I remembered 
how he spoke of such music as “ Echoes from our home,” and the 
meaning of his words grew plainer. 

He went on: “ More, it is given to some men to see these 
things, not only in the grander and more arresting moments of 
Nature, and the greater achievements of Art, but even in things 
which we others call common. Such a man once told me that had 
men but eyes to see, this hidden meaning is to be found in the 
bluff bows of an ordinary boat, or the strenuous framework of 
the plough, no less than in the ‘pomp of eve and the cold glories 
of the dawn.’ He would quote these words, for he loved Stevenson, 
and used to say that he had some unconscious knowledge of this 
great fact. St. Francis, of course, had it to an extraordinary degree. 
That is why he used to talk of his little sister the well. Where we 
stumble as exiles he walked as a child at home.” 

He sat silent for a while after this, and I was too full of what 
he had said to speak. After a while he went on again: 
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“ Some people think of such moments as merely the revelation 
of the Beautiful. For myself I would rather, though the word is 
almost as inadequate, call it Truth. I think of such moments 
as of words caught here and there in a tremendous answer; as if 
we were eavesdroppers on a tremendous secret. That is what I 
meant when I said that I sought Pan. I did not mean that old 
Greek god of Fear. I meant that I sought what all men seek: the 
answer to all their half-understood questionings, the X of the 
world’s equation, the solution which shall make the crooked ways 
straight and the rough ways plain.” 

He stood up to go. We said good-bye, and he swung off 
over the hill. As I went down I came on a small child standing 
in the last rays of the setting sun, and in the light of that child’s 
face, its plain features strangely beautified, I began to see a fuller 
meaning in what my friend had said. 

What was it that gave the child that subtle something which, 
for lack of a better word, must be called Beauty. Its features were 
plain; its clothes unlovely ; its gesture common. It came to my mind 
how it is in the eyes of little children that Thompson makes the 
soul come nearest to peace in its frenzied flight from the all-pur- 
suing love of God. Like calls to like, and surely that which shines 
in the eyes of the child is the soul. This is its beauty. It disappears 
soon, that timid shining spirit, before the splendors of our mortal 
experience like a fairy at the coming of dawn. But, at the begin- 
ning of life, and some say, at the end, also, the soul trembles on the 
senses’ threshold. They are weak these sentinel senses; the 
mind, their master whom they serve, is half asleep. Only the soul, 
the unresting soul, stands at the door of its sepulchre of clay. 
Hence, then, I thought, comes the rare spiritual beauty of a child— 
the mind still sleeps, only the soul, made in the image of the All- 
Beautiful, stirs. 

Now it is a thing difficult, nay, almost impossible to separate 
the idea of the soul from that of the mind. We live, the most of us,: 
in and by things of sense; a taste in the mouth; a scent in the 
nostrils; sounds ringing in our ears; the subtle learning of the 
fingers ; the watchful vision of the eyes. By the miracle of memory 
these impressions live. Imagination rummages among them, 
shakes and shuffles the kaleidoscope. But imagination does not 
create; it combines old experiences. Through the five channels of 
our senses runs all the flood of our daily lives. 
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At one time or another everyone must pass through the stage 
of wondering worship of this intellect of ours and its victories. By 
everyone I mean those whom Providence has seen fit to confront 
with such things. It is not to be considered here how their lot com- 
pares with that of those whose lives are fed with simpler things. 
Newman, at any rate, poor tortured soul, considered that, as a 
critical analytical instrument, our intellect is one of the penalties 
of the Fall. Poor, timid, groping, lonely thing, strong and weak, 
clumsy and subtle, curse and blessing, this intellect of ours, at any 
rate, stands sentry over the garden of our lives. Yet, as I say, some- 
times the sentry seems to doze. For beyond all this, separate from 
and independent of the mind and its gropings, there lives the soul. 

“Tl y a entre les idées d’ame et de pensée une telle connexion 
qu’ on ne peut en aucune maniére imaginer I’une sans l’autre. Je dis 
imaginer, et je dis bien, car si on se contente d’avoir une notion 
obscure, vague, et presque nulle, de l’une et de l’autre, on peut 
aisément supposer que l’une peut étre sans l’autre.” (Joubert, 
Pensées I. 78.) 

Of this notion, I thought, the child was an example. Its beauty 
—the word is inadequate, for its appearance satisfied no canons of 
beauty—its beauty lay just in this: that the mind was dormant, 
and the truant soul shone from its eyes. And, I say, in the light 
of its face, I began more clearly to understand what my friend 
had said, and to find it inadequate. 

He had spoken of Truth and Beauty and a sixth sense, but 
his thoughts, obviously overflowed the shallow vessel of his words. 
I began to be certain that that sixth sense we should do better 
to call the Soul. 

These sudden moments of feelings, these stabs of high ex- 
perience, surely mean more than a special quickening of eye or ear. 
Through eye and ear they come, in truth, these subtle vibrations, but 
surely the chord they touch is not that on which we play the common 
tune of life. These high moments are something greater than the 
senses’ daily food. We are told of Heaven that “eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive what things God hath prepared for them that love him,” 
and we whose pains and pleasures come from the mind and its 
servants, the senses, find it a dark saying. But the saints, even 
within their mortal experience, speak of such things with evident 
conviction, and, indeed, we cannot think that all God’s rewards 
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are on the other side of the grave. And so, for us lesser beings, 
may we not think, then, of these high moments as some dim shadow 
of the joy of Heaven. 

There is an old fable which can be bent to this meaning—“ the 
fable,” as Stevenson tells it, “of the monk who passed into the 
woods, heard a bird break into song, hearkened for a trill or two, 
and found himself on his return a stranger at his convent gates; for 
he had been absent fifty years, and of all his comrades there re- 
mained but one to recognize him.” Here surely was an “ outpour- 
ing of eternal harmony in the medium of created sound,” “ an echo 
from our Home.” It affects something greater than the senses, 
and therefore time, which is a thing of the senses, vanishes, and the 
monk, as it were, steps out of the plane of space and time. We have, 
inevitably, to fall back on sense-words to speak of such things. 
For my part I would think of them, as though for a moment we 
overheard the everlasting conversation of the soul. As my friend 
had said, these moments are words caught here and there in a tre- 
mendous colloquy, as if we were eavesdroppers on a tremendous 
secret. We may call it Truth or Beauty, but we are clutching at the 
hems of something greater and stronger and more real than these, 
which is the Revelation of God. 

So thinking and very hungry I came down to the smoke of 
home. 








LOVELACE AND VAUGHAN: A SPECULATION. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


(whose surname is not 

hinted at), is one of the best examples of Henry 

Vaughan’s spirited “ second manner,” which covers 

the years 1645-1650. It has never been annotated 

NOS} in any way. It is a deeply-felt meditation, in ade- 
quate verse, on the o!ld familiar conjunction of genius and the 
garret, such as already had been partly foreshadowed in Randolph’s 
Parley With His Purse.* Vaughan’s epistle seems to have been 
addressed to some highly sympathetic fellow-craftsman. His name 
was James, a name which in those days was not common. Vaughan 
knew the not very admirable James Philips of the Priory, Cardigan, 
the Matchless, Orinda’s husband, whose sympathy with poets would 
be assured; he also knew James Herbert, afterwards Sheriff for 
Montgomery, who had been with him at Jesus College, Oxford; and 
James Vaughan, Tutor and ejected Fellow, apparently no relative 
of his own. These academic amateurs, like all their world, com- 
mitted occasional verse in local publications. Then there were two 
professional literary contemporaries bearing the name who were 
well known: Shirley and Howell. The first is almost out of reck- 
oning in this case; but there are several indications (which need 
not here be examined ), of a connection between the young Vaughan 
and his distant kinsman and senior countryman, the celebrated 
author of Ho-Elianae. Miss Morgan, the best biographical au- 
thority on Vaughan, is of this opinion in regard to the possible 
identification of “ James.” Posterity has not taken that engaging 
gentleman very seriously as a writer of verse. There is plentiful 
evidence, however, that he considered himself a poet first and fore- 
most, and that he was so considered by the Tribe of Ben, into which 
he had been regularly adopted. It would be at least perfectly of a 
piece with Howell’s known temper, and not otherwise than highly 
welcome to him, had Vaughan chosen him for confidant of this 
little poem ex intimo cubiculo cordis, with its unaffectedly rueful 
*In one of the British Museum copies of Olor Iscanus, (King’s Library 238, b. 
41), this poem is subtitled in ink, in a contemporary handwriting on p. 7, De 


Inopia Poetarum. The book belonged to one Thomas Leach. 
+See Muses Library ed. of Vaughan, 1896: ii., 336. 
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“we” and “us,” implicitly inclusive of speaker and hearer, and all 
their luckless rhyming clan. As it happens, moreover, James 
Howell in person provides us with the very text on which Vaughan’s 
decasyllabics may have been hung, fringe-wise. 

The first edition of the ever-charming Ho-Elianae was issued 
in 1645. One of the Letters to Dr. Prichard contains this passage : 
“T have read that it hath been the fortunes of all Poets to die 
Beggars; but for an Orator, a Lawyer and Philosopher as he [Sir 
Francis Bacon] was, to die soe, ’tis rare.”* Such a sentence, out 
of a book very much in everybody’s mouth, may well have struck 
Vaughan, who cared always and most sensitively for the honor 
of his Royalist Muse. “ It hath been the fortunes of all Poets to 
die Beggars!” Strange, this grim old circumstance! older far than 
the Greek and Latin pens which mused upon it thousands of years 
ago. So Henry Vaughan breaks forth into protest, worded as with 
ribboned steel. 


I wonder, James! through the whole history 
Of ages, such entails of poverty 
Are laid on poets 


In all the witty score 
Thou shalt not find a rich one! Take each clime, 
And run o’er all the pilgrimage of time, 
Thou’lt meet them poor, and everywhere descry 
A threadbare, goldless genealogy. 


When I by thoughts look back 
Into the womb of time, and see the rack 
Stand useless there, until we are produced 
Unto the torture, and our souls infused 
To learn afflictions, I begin to doubt 
That as some tyrants use, from their chained rout 
Of slaves to pick out one, whom for their sport 
They keep afflicted by some lingering art, 
So we are merely thrown upon the stage, 
The mirth of fools, and legend of the age. 


When I see in the ruins of a suit 

Some nobler breast and (his tongue sadly mute) 
Feed on the vocal silence of his eye, 

And knowing, cannot reach the remedy ; 


*Jacobs ed., Vol. i., Book iv., No. 8. Jan. 6, 1625, is the date; but Howell’s 
dates are arbitrary, 
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When souls of baser stamp shine in their store, 
And he of all the throng is only poor; 

When French apes for the foreign fashions pay, 
And English legs are dressed the outlandish way, 
(So fine, too, that they their own shadows woo, 
While he walks in the sad and pilgrim shoe), 
I’m mad at fate, and angry even to sin 

To see deserts and learning clad so thin. 

To think how th’ earthly usurer can brood, 

Upon his bags, etc., etc. 


Here the indignant Silurist is overwhelmed by the maleficent 
mood into which mention of usurers generally throws him, and he 
whacks them right and left. No proceeding, by the way, could have 
been more pleasing to Howell, if “ James” indeed were he: for 
that cheerful and philosophical spendthrift was always in debt, and 
even more familiar with the bailiff and the gaol than with “ the 
carelesse neglects and despisements ’’ of the profession of letters. 
The duty of castigation performed, Vaughan ends in a sweet C 
major strain of utter and ultimate compensation. 


But we'll be wiser, knowing ’tis not they 

That must redeem the hardship of our way. 
Whether a Higher Power, or that star 

Which, nearest heaven, is from the earth most far, 
Oppress us thus, or, angel’d from that sphere 

By our strict guardians [we’re]* kept luckless here, 
It matters not: we shall one day obtain 

Our native and celestial scope again! 


Even in these excerpts, which exclude the less immediately 
relevant passages, there is much to arrest the critic. Every twist 
and turn of the masculine couplets is packed with meaning. They 
have verbal echoes of Marlowe, Randolph, Herbert, Drummond, ° 
and Crashaw; they gird at the imitative London men of fashion as 
Peacham does before them, and Evelyn after; they furnish a hint 
of the writer’s early astrological studies; they negotiate gracefully 
and tellingly a simile drawn from the Biblical fall of man, that 
primeval casualty with which Vaughan’s sacred verse is passionately 
preoccupied, but which in his secular pages shows rather unex- 
pectedly. In neither does he advert to the fatal break in “the 


*“ Are” in all editions, ancient and modern; which makes no sense. 
tVaughan: Muses Library ed., ii., 70-72. 
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chime and symphony of nature” without instant recurrence to the 
correlated theme, the final re-tuning and inter-harmonizing of 
the jangled universe, “ when Thou shalt make all new again.” Our 
young moralist sings of humanity as “ angel’d from that sphere” 
of Eden: that is, driven out by angels, here equivalent to a celestial 
police force. The curious verb is also employed by Fulke Gre- 
ville, Lord Brooke, in Mustapha :— 


“So bless’d are they, so angel’d, so eternized,” 


where it stands obviously for something much more passive and 
conventional. Vaughan’s usage, an unique one, has escaped even the 
scholars of the New English Dictionary. 

Now by far the most interesting stanza of this interesting out- 
burst of Henry Vaughan’s is the fourth one quoted. One phrase 
in it, that about “the vocal silence of his eye,” may now in our 
day be called even famous. As a descriptive stroke indicating the 
pathos of gallant uncomplaining anguish which is yet guessed-at 
by the wise, it would be hard to beat. There is something like it, 
but not nearly so fine, in Habington. 

Vaughan’s sincere generalities on the sorrows of poets bring 
forward one, and only one, personal instance, to give them point 
and the color of a concrete tragedy. Does it not seem probable, on 
the face of things, that a photographic negative lies hidden among 
the lines, and is, perhaps, the very norm and motive of the whole 
poem? For Vaughan is a quite formidable psychologist, a lover 
and a hater like few. It is a mistake to consider as an abstract 
dreamer one who describes himself in his very first Preface as a 
deliberate satirist of persons and events under his eye. He misses 
not many major actors on that wonderful stage of “ the Warres ” 
and the iron Commonwealth; now in verse, now in prose, he casts 
on the wall of his dim cell, like a sorcerer, the strange ghost-like 
profiles of the great who tread Whitehall, or even of the little clash- 
ing partisans of that Breconshire where he is never quite happy save 
when alone with woods and streams. This street-sketch of “ some 
nobler breast ’* beheld in ignominy and rags, while the children 


*“ Some” is a favorite circumlocution of Vaughan’s “proud and humorous” 
mind. With him “some son of a butcher” is, pretty conclusively, Major-General 
Harrison, the Regicide; Keeper of the Rolls for Breconshire; “some of those 
desperate adventurers.,..the principal or most learned writers of English verse.... 
who dash the Scriptures with their impious conceits,” etc.; Milton, in his pamphlet 
propaganda; and so on. 
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of darkness swagger past him,—is it a mere exercise of rhetoric? 
has it no application? or, Vaughan being Vaughan, is it not at 
least as likely to be history, the intensely emotional presentment 
of some fellow-royalist, an unfortunate but blameless brother of 
the lyre? 

By the intrinsic evidence of style and theme, this poem of 
Vaughan’s could hardly have been written before 1645, nor after 
1650. Was there indeed any English poet at that period whose 
circumstances the poem would, without undue stretching, fit? And 
secondly, was the writer so placed at the time that he would be likely 
to have met with such a person, and to have taken his troubles to 
heart? The answer to the first query is a simple matter. As all 
the world knows, the poets of the reign were almost without ex- 
ception King’s men, and adverse destiny singed them sorely with 
“the travelling flame ” which overtook and devoured their master. 
By 1645-50, Carew, Suckling, Francis Quarles, Cartwright, Godol- 
phin, Falkland, had passed from the scene, the two latter on the field 
of honor; Drummond was at Hawthorndean, a non-combatant, but 
moping, desperately, it is said, over the turn things were taking; 
Stanley and Habington, both good passive Royalists, were wisely 
keeping out of the way. Sherburne, Fanshawe, Cowley, Denham, 
Davenant, l’Estrange, Cleveland, figures in the van of Royalism, 
were hard hit by the Parliament’s triumph, and were driven into a 
pinched and retired private life. Of these, Davenant was the great- 
est sufferer, inasmuch as he lay in prison for three years, although 
allowed to pursue his literary labors. Crashaw came temporarily 
to real destitution, until Cowley rescued him. The favorite of Court 
circles in that mid-century, the most conspicuous personality of all 
the Cavalier poets, Colonel Richard Lovelace, was also that one 
among them whose fortunes fell into irretrievable ruin, and who 
had to look beggary squarely in the face. Unlike Crashaw, Love- 
lace was never rescued at all. As the mouthpiece of an unpopular 
petition, he had been cast into Westminster Gatehouse, and he had 
borne part in many a losing fight in England and abroad, but none 
of these things gave the final blow to his spirits. Everyone remem- 
bers his tragic story, how on his return home in 1648, after having 
been reported dead of his wounds at Dunkirk, he found his unknown 
Lucasta or Althea married to another suitor. Utter affliction and 
discouragement, due to the loss of her love, may have disabled 
him from profiting by such common measure of alleviation as fell 
to his colleagues. He sank slowly; he sank in the public view. His 
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fate made the deepest possible impression on the contemporaries 
who, so to speak, yet watched him die. 

There is an exquisite account of him by Anthony Wood:* it 
most remarkably corroborates and supplements Vaughan’s picture 
of genius in distress. Lovelace, says Wood in his most sympathiz- 
ing mood, was a man “ accounted the most amiable and beautifull 
Person that ever eye beheld ” “adored by the female sex” 
even as an Oxford undergraduate (he matriculated at Gloucester 
Hall, 1634) ; and “ as much admired by the male;” in bearing 
and conversation “ incomparably gracefull;” one who had “a most 
generous mind in his prosperity,” and failed not to be “a great 
Patron to all ingeniose men in want.” The Muses’ darling, in 
short, and of the true breed and mould: another Sidney, as knightly, 
and almost as short-lived: one who had no living peer in Britain for 
sheer ideal nobleness of character, except Montrose. 

Vaughan’s eulogy is for a “nobler breast,” and “ deserts :” 
Wood’s Lovelace “ drew respect from all men and women,” and 
was “of innate modesty, virtue, and courtly deportment.” (How 
fine is this last touch, characteristic of an age which still looked 
on manners as a necessary symbol of moral perfection!) Vaughan 
mentions “learning,” a quality hardly conspicuous in Lovelace’s 
divine hurried lyrics, struck out in the scant leisure of a soldier’s 
life. But learning then meant culture, not that very different 
modern thing, information. Wood again bears out the statement 
fully. ‘‘ He was accounted by all those that well knew him to have 
been a Person well-versed in the Greek and Latin poets; in Musick, 
whether practicall or theoreticall, instrumentall or vocall; and in 
other things befitting a Gentleman.” Vaughan dwells upon the 
“ruins of a suit,” the “sad and pilgrim shoe ” in which his man is 
“clad so thin,” and contrasts him most graphically with the “ souls 
of baser stamp ” in their “ foreign fashions,” the “ fine” and “ out- 
landish”” dandies of the hour. Now singularly enough, Wood 
dwells on this very matter of dress: singularly, inasmuch as all 
human males of the upper class were then veritable birds of Para- 
dise, entirely eclipsing their womenkind; and as to excel in the arts 
of apparel, while these were so sensitively understood and so fear- 
lessly practiced, was no small prerogative. This Lovelace who went, 
Wood says, “in ragged cloathes,” had been a brave sight once: 
“in his glory,” he assures us, “ he wore cloth of gold and silver! ” 
And then he goes sadly on: “ Having by that time (1649) con- 


*Athenae Oxonienses: iii., pp. 461-2. 
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sumed all his Estate, he grew very melancholly, which brought him 
at last into a consumpcion; became very poore in body and purse, 
became an object of Charity and mostly lodged in obscure and 
dirty places.” For ten years he wandered about Cromwell’s Lon- 
don, his bright courage quite broken. He died, according to Aubrey, 
“in a cellar in Long Acre;” according to Wood, “in a very mean 
lodging in Gunpowder Alley, near Shoe Lane.”’ From the door of 
one or the other, he was taken in the year 1658 to the vault of St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street, where some of his kinsfolk were buried, and 
there left to his long-sought rest. 

Henry Vaughan was in London throughout 1640-42, the 
heyday of Lovelace’s “ glory.” This has nothing to do with the 
date of the poem, but may have supplied its contrasting memories. 
He may have been in Oxford during the Winter and Spring of 1645- 
46. His King Disguised seems to have been written there in April. 
Charles resumed in the loyal City his court and camp, so soon as he 
had beaten his retreat from the disastrous campaign ending at 
Rowton Heath. Henry Vaughan had been one of his Welsh body- 
guard of cavalry troopers at Rowton,* whose natural place, it 
would seem, was still at the royal fugitive’s side; and if he were 
there, he must have seen Lovelace every day, as well as Denham, 
Cleveland, and Crashaw. 

University life had become quite disorganized before the King’s 
flight to Newark, but the Bodleian Library was in use, well-pro- 
tected up to the surrender of the garrison, and equally well-pro- 
tected afterwards, thanks to Fairfax’s chivalry. It is by no means 
improbable that Vaughan’s grateful and affectionate Bodley} poem 
belongs to this year, “the author,” as a clause of its title tells us, 
“ being then in Oxford.” In 1650, he may have gone up to London 
from Brecon, in order to put through the press a book of his own 
which he very much cared about: the first part of his Silex Scin- 
tillans, bearing that date. The guess is purely tentative, that either 
at this time, or during a subsequent visit to his brother after the 
Restoration, Vaughan may have produced To Lysimachus,t a poem 
which has its depreciating touches concerning “ trimmed gallants ” 
in their “lace” and “ gold,” much in the vein of similar strictures 
quoted in this paper. The plain country gentleman evidently bore 
a grudge against all beaux! In London also, getting news in its 


*There is unpublished documentary evidence on this interesting and disputed 
point. 
tVaughan: Muses Library ed., ii., 197. tidem: p. 195. 
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freshness of so mournful a fate, he may well have penned his lovely 
and touching elegy* on the little Princess Elizabeth, who died at 
Carisbrook Castle in September. The elegy is full of the same 
passion of pity, the same reaching forward towards the eternal 
righting of the wrongs of earth, which light up To His Friend with 
a quite ‘intimate beauty. Were Vaughan during 1650 in London 
(the little London of the Carolian writers, where to know one was 
to know all), he could hardly have avoided meeting Lovelace in the 
streets, if nowhere else. The order of his release from Peterhouse, 
Aldersgate, had been signed on the tenth of the preceding December ; 
he was in town again, wan and changed, for Vaughan or any other 
spectator to moralize over. In the year 1646, the troubled poets 
under arms in Oxford had all been poor together; but should the 
line, 
“ And he of all the throng is only poor,” 


be meant for Lovelace, it can only apply to him while haunting the 
hostile Roundhead capital of 1650, and at no other time before 
1651, when Vaughan’s poem to “ James” was published in Olor 
Iscanus. 

The Silurist, a child of South Wales, would be aware that the 
Kantish Lovelaces had their own ties with his then not very populous 
native country. Sir Richard’s younger brother Francis, himself a 
Colonel of distinction in the King’s army, had been Governor of 
Caermarthen Castle from January, 1644, until it was captured by 
Laugharne in the October of 1645; and William Lovelace, who had 
served under his poet-brother in the field, was killed at Caermarthen 
at the time of the surrender. 

Wood’s pathetic and startling detail, especially were there no 
other contemporary report on the same subject, would carry one’s 
thoughts back to the passage in Vaughan; and Lovelace himself was 
such an acknowledged pattern of chivalry, and so filled the eye of 
England in his poetic prime, that did Vaughan’s lines not exist, a 
really thoughtful critic, knowing the latter’s habits of observation, 
might still be tempted to search for Lovelace in just some such 
characterization in Olor or Thalia. Moreover, were there within 
reach, in real life, such a tragic fact to prove Vaughan’s thesis 
in hand, would it not be fantastic indeed to whip oneself into a 
rhetorical fury over an imagined injustice? 


*Idem: p. 102. 
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Thus in the crowded alleys, or in St. James’ Park, Henry 
Vaughan may have looked again upon a man who had suffered far 
more than himself for that ever-sacred cause of the martyred King: 
upon the Lovelace, once so “ adored and admired,” now penniless 
and infirm, who has become 


“The mirth of fools, and legend of the age.” 


He is the living victim of the cruelty of that new order which 
Thomas Vaughan, Henry’s twin, accuses of “some strange desa- 
mour to poesy.” The two poets accost each other with glances if 
not with words, and go their ways. Henry Vaughan too, is poor, 
and will always be so until his medical practice shall have brought 
him a competency. But the heir of Trenewydd is not so destitute 
as this man; and this man is Lovelace: Lovelace the heroic singer, - 
the heartener of no mean generation, through his glorious lyrics, 
instinct with moral power; Lovelace, the bugler of 


“ Stone walls do not a prison make,” 
the banner-bearer of 


“T could not love thee, Dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more! ” 


Hot unshed tears over the terrible irony of this world, smart 
in Henry Vaughan’s generous eyes; and when he gets back to his 
lodgings at night, he goes to his writing-table, and pours forth to 
his friend his impressions and opinions, out of that “ anger even to 
sin” which does the very greatest honor to his own mind and heart. 
Such is our theory. 

One point further. James Howell was acquainted with Love- 
lace, who was his junior by nearly a quarter of a century, and only 
by three or four years older than Vaughan; moreover, he cherished 
his memory with much affection. Dudley Posthumus Lovelace, 
the youngest of that brilliant family, had his brother’s poems pub- 
lished in 1659. Appended to this rare Lucasta are a number of ele- 
gies on its author “ by severall of his Friends;” “ D. P. L.” having 
“ collected ” them for the press, under the date 1660. And among 
these commemorative verses is this, signed “ Jam. Howell.” 
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Upon the Posthume and Precious Poems of the nobly ex- 
tracted Gentleman, Mr. R. L. 


The Rose and other Fragrant Flowers smell Best 
When they are pluck’d and worn in Hand or Brest: 
So this faire flow’r of Vertue, this rare bud 

Of Wit, smells now as fresh as when He stood; 
And in these Posthume Poems lets us know 

He on the Banks of Helicon did grow. 

The beauty of his Soule did Correspond 

With his sweet out-side, nay, it went beyond! 
LOVELACE, the minion of the Thespian Dames, 
Apollo’s darling, born with Enthean flames, 
Which in his numbers wave and shine so cleer 
As Sparks refracted in rich gemmes appeare: 
Such flames that may inspire, and atoms cast 
To make new Poets (not like him in hast.) 


James Howell is the only “ James” among the not circum- 
scribed group of friends who thus honored poor Lovelace in his too 
early grave. 

Around Vaughan’s poem we have woven a web of conjecture: 
as conjecture, can it be deemed altogether wild? It is interesting, 
this full descant on the hardships of a literary career, because 
chronologically it is the first thing of its kind in the English lan- 
guage. It would take on, in addition, a deeply dramatic value, 
could it be proved to have drawn inspiration from a casual meeting 
with Richard Lovelace in the year 1650; and doubly, could we 
learn that the young Vaughan was walking with Howell when the 
piteous apparition crossed their path of “the faire flow’r of Ver- 
tue.... as he stood.... with his sweet out-side,” now dimmed and 
harmed by the usages of life, yet innocent of all blame: the best 
possible text for a vehement indictment of unjust fate. But the 
true piéce justificative of such a meeting will never be forthcoming. 








SPIRITUAL READING. 
BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


aseeo | ART of Ezechiel’s commission as a prophet was to eat 
the written words of his prophecy.* It shall not be 
otherwise with any energetic servant of God. 
Whether for self-discipline or the saving of his neigh- 
bor, the Holy Scriptures, and all other devout books, 
must be eaten and drunk and assimilated into our soul’s very sub- 
stance before we can rightly play our part in life. As to self-dis- 
cipline, spiritual reading, when it forms part of one’s daily routine, 
has a most elevating influence. It so refines our nature that tempta- 
tions are easily rejected, and our passions are effectually tamed. 
In addition to the ordinary feelings of faith, of hope, of love, and 
of sorrow for sin, we gain a deep insight into the principles, the 
reasons, the inspirations, the heroes, of these virtues. 

In some ancient Benedictine monasteries, it was customary 
that each novice at his entrance should present the community with 
one or two books. These were the substitute for a dower of money, 
it would seem; and for so enlightened a career as that of a servitor 
of holy wisdom, what gift to his brethren could be more appro- 
priate than a good book? The great Abbot Thrithemius gave out 
as a maxim: “ The neglect of study and the breakdown of disci- 
pline ever go hand in hand.” Holy study and holy living are the 
weft and woof of the tapestry of life. The history of Christ and 
of His saints should be made to us both a perpetual joy and a 
stimulating reproach. What ails us that ten minutes reading about 
Christ and His heroes tires us out, and hours and hours of reading 
inconsequent stuff entertains us highly? Blessed is the man who can 
say that at the day of judgment he will stake his fate on the kind 
of reading that best pleased him during his life. 

Thomas 4 Kempis adopted as a motto: “I sought for rest, 
but found it not, save in a little corner with a little book.” What 


*“ And He said to me: Son of man, eat this book, and go speak to the children 
of Israel. And I opened my mouth, and He caused.me to eat that book. And 
He said to me: Son of man thy belly shall eat and thy bowels shall be filled. And 
I did eat it, and it was sweet as honey in my mouth. And He said to me: Son of 
man, go to the house of Israel, and thou shalt speak My words to them” (Ezech. 
iii. 1-4). 
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he found he gave forth. His own “little book” was the New 
Testament, and reading it in a quiet cell, or within a 
shady nook among the trees, he learned how to write his /mitation. 
Many an hour of heavenly rest has he furnished us by that “ little 
book.”* <A daily custom of good reading is like prayer. It may 
be left in God’s hands for a future—often a very near future—of 
advancement in virtue. Speaking of so practical a love of holy 
wisdom, the Wise Man says; “ Come to her as one that plougheth, 
and soweth, and wait for her good fruits” (Ecclus. vi. 19). 

St. Philip Neri says that perfection is a life of toil. Toiling 
at what tasks? Intellectual and moral tasks of the greatest interest, 
reading and studying and resolving and acting in the ways and 
wisdom of the Most High. His biographer, Bacci, tells us that 
when St. Philip came to the last day of his life, which he knew well 
and had foretold, he spent the hours in saying farewell to his 
closest friends, and in listening to the lives of the saints, especially 
that of St. Bernardine of Siena, “ which he caused to be read over 
to him a second time.” St. Teresa said: “I am always wishing 
I had time for reading, for I have ever been fond of it. But I 
read very little, for when I take up a book I become recollected 
through the pleasure it gives me, and thus my reading is turned into 
prayer” (Relations i. 7). Herein is a solution of the problem of 
distractions in meditation, as well as of that painful vacancy of 
mind so common to busy mortals when they strive to pray. Listen 
to another master in spiritual lore: “ Use books when you find your 
soul weary ; that is to say, read a little and then meditate, then again 
read a little and meditate, till the end of your half hour. Mother 
(St.) Teresa thus acted in the beginning, and said that she found 
it a very good plan for herself. And since we are speaking in 
confidence, I will add that I also have tried it myself and found it 
good for me” (St. Francis de Sales, Letters to Persons in Religion, 
Mackey, Lett. ix). 

No mental prayer is better, none is easier, than reading divine 
truth in a leisurely, thoughtful frame of mind. Are you troubled 
by distractions in vocal prayer? Substitute the reading of the 
Psalms or of the Book of Job, or of Our Savior’s sayings and 
doings in the Gospels, or St. Paul’s Epistles. The eye is thus en- 
listed in the work of prayer, and the holy questioning of the mind 


*The late George Ripley, in his day one of our foremost literary critics, being 
hard pressed by debt, sold his library. As he saw the books he loved so dearly 
being carted off, he said: “I can now understand how a man would feel if he 
could attend his own funeral.” 

VOL. XCV.—42. 
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is stimulated, double interest is aroused, relieving the monotony of 
the recitation of words. The writings of all approved authors 
contain God’s teaching, and their reading is at once the joy and the | 
guidance of intelligent Catholics. St. Augustine says, that when 
we pray we speak to God, and when we read a religious book, 
God speaks to us. 

“ And take unto you the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God ” (Eph. vi. 17).. The word of God here named by 
the apostle is primarily the instruction of the pastors of God’s 
Church. But it includes the Holy Scriptures, especially those of 
the New Testament, the reading of which is a principal means of 
enlightening our souls unto salvation (2 Tim. iii. 16). Hence our 
Holy Father, the Pope, has bestowed an indulgence on all who de- 
voutly read the Gospels of Christ, whether in the official Latin ver- 
sion or in any authorized translation. “God’s words are deeds ” 
is an expression of a saint, referring to words spoken in the soul 
during the higher states of contemplation. But the saying is true 
of God’s words in Holy Scripture, spoken as they are through His 
inspired writers, for, they work a work upon us so strong, so sweet, 
so enduring, that their force often equals that of the divine locu- 
tions of a saint’s ecstasy. 

Thus is meditation fed by reading; and the same words might 
be used in the reverse order, for reading is most fruitful of virtue 
when it is fed by meditation. Book in hand does it happen that 
our souls grow warm with sympathy for Christ crucified, or with 
zeal for His lost sheep: ‘‘ My heart grew hot within me; and in my 
meditation a fire shall flame out” (Ps. xxxviii. 4). Prayer and 
the sacraments will lead us to read that we may hold fast to the 
good which they produce; that such good may be deepened and in- 
creased in our souls. Each virtue as practiced has a literature which 
tells of its extension, amplification, development, illustration. By 
reading we learn its history, praise, defence; we are warned against 
its counterfeits, we are instructed in its dogmas. And conversely, 
whatever good and true thing we read, breeds thoughts that are 
prayers, or that are resolves of a practical kind, or pictures for the 
memory, or discipline for unruly tendencies. 

St. Hugh of Grenoble, during whose episcopate and in whose 
diocese St. Bruno founded the Carthusians, wept tears of emotion 
whenever he heard the Scriptures read. And no part of them is so 
fruitful of useful lessons as the history of Our Lord’s Passion. 
In early days this love of the Scriptures was a prominent 
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trait of Christians, and it won many a martyr his crown. In Dio- 
cletian’s persecution there was one named Emeritus, who, while 
undergoing torture, was interrogated by the pagan judge: “ Have 
you any Scriptures in your house?” He answered: “I have some; 
but I also have them in my heart.” But the judge repeated his 
question, wishing to get the holy books to burn them publicly; and 
the martyr never changed his answer: “I have them in my heart.” 
And thus he suffered martyrdom, according to the prophet’s boast 
to the Most High: “ Thy words have I hidden in my heart, that I 
might not sin against Thee” (Ps. cxvii. 11). 

“Philip said to Him: Lord show us the Father, and it is 
enough for us” (John xiv. 8). This petition was the longing of 
a contemplative spirit for the unveiled vision of God. Our Re- 
deemer’s answer is the practical method of all prayer, even of the 
highest contemplation: “ Philip, he that seeth Me, seeth the Father 
also.” Now the pages of the Gospel are as it were the Beloved’s lat- 
tices: “ Behold He standeth behind our wall, looking through the 
windows, looking through the lattices” (Cant. ii. 9). Through those 
inspired pages He darts the glances of His eager love, those fleeting 
glimpses of the Deity which are all that we may hope for now, and 
which, in very truth, are all that we can now endure. 

“ If thou shalt seek wisdom as money, and shall dig for her as 
for a treasure, then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, 
and shalt find the knowledge of God” (Proverbs ii. 4, 5). From 
some writings you dig ore, and then- you must smelt it by set 
meditations; that makes the treasure more intimately your own. 
Out of other books you get some ore and some virgin metal ready 
smelted by the authors; and these are very delightful books. Out of 
others, again, you get money ready made—the ore dug, smelted, 
stamped and delivered to you in current coin of God’s realm of 
truth and love. Holy Scripture contains all these treasure troves 
by turns. But one must always do some digging—even the minted 
coin of holy wisdom is hidden treasure to millions of careless 
spirits. Do you want a watchword for Scripture reading? It is 
dig! dig! dig! “If thou shalt seek wisdom,” says the Sage, “as 
money, and shalt dig for her as for a treasure, then shalt thou 
understand the fear of the Lord, and shalt find the knowledge of 
God ” (Prov. ii. 4,5). A fondness for God’s written word is like 
the prospector’s zeal for finding rich diggings in the gold-mining re- 
gions of the west. 

St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, met St. Igriatius of Antioch 
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on his way to Rome to be martyred, and he reverently kissed his 
chains. Afterwards St. Polycarp himself was crowned a martyr. 
So we, by reading of the martyrs, kiss their chains in spirit and 
receive their benediction, and thus we are ourselves made martyrs, 
at least in holy envy. It is a unique honor paid to the lives of the 
saints, that from the earliest days of Christianity our forefathers 
publicly read the acts of the martyrs during divine service, especially 
on the anniversaries of their triumph. Apart from Holy Scripture 
this was the only liturgical reading of the early Church. In reading 
such books as Butler’s Lives of the Saints, what a wealth of virtue 
is there found on deposit as in a bank, from which we draw out 
and which we spend in every practice of faith and hope and love. 
Annuities and daily doles; food and drink; rich garments; all the 
soul’s heavenly furniture are there, especially the imitation of Christ, 
which is the bequest of God’s blessed martyrs. 

One should read the lives of the saints so constantly as to live 
a life apart with them and among them. Our usual environment is 
men like ourselves, of imperfect spirit and abounding in faults. 
But the true Christian should at close intervals be back and forth 
with Christ’s discipleship of perfect souls, whereby the virtues of 
our Master and His maxims shall form our familiar atmosphere. 
The saints should be our only heroes. Why read of men’s warlike 
deeds, when these champions of the Prince of Peace are given us 
for our models? ‘“ They were stoned, they were cut asunder, they 
were tempted, they were put to death by the sword «being in 
want, distressed, afflicted; of whom the world was not worthy ” 
(Heb. xi. 37, 38). Great from statecraft? No, but from holy sim- 
plicity. Great by the might of their swords? No, but from un- 
daumed endurance of the swords of tyrants for God’s true faith. 

It is related of St. Ignatius, in the earlier period of his saint- 
hood, that he and two or three devout companions journeyed 
through Spain teaching the little catechism, going always on foot, 
and carrying each his own pack on his back. ‘An ignorant but 
kindly-disposed peasant joined them once, happening to be bound 
in the same direction. Edified by their cheerful and pious ways, he 
now and then induced them to let him carry their packs. When 
they came to an inn he saw them each retire to a quiet corner apart, 
kneel down and meditate for some notable time. Struck by their ex- 
ample he did the same. A bystander asked him what he was doing. 
He answered: “I do nothing else but this; I say to God, Lord, these 
men are saints, and I have been glad to be their beast of burden. 
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And what they do, I wish also to do.” It afterwards turned out 
that this rude clown became a very spiritual man. 

Many a thing in the lives of the saints we cannot understand. 
But we can understand at least their virtues of the more common 
kind, and these we can prattice because we see them done by God’s 
saints. “ Be ye imitators of me,” says the apostle, “as I also am of 
Christ’ (1 Cor. iv. 16). “ Giving thanks, with joy, to God the 
Father, Who hath made us worthy to be partakers of the lot of the 
saints in light ” (Col. i. 12). 

All really devout souls have some stated time for daily spiritual 
reading. Spiritual reading holds rank second only to the sacraments 
and to prayer in every plan of a perfect Christian life. Give some 
part of the day to such reading if it be no more than 
fifteen minutes; and you will soon experience a wonderful deep- 
ening of religious motives. Take the time before breakfast, 
for instance, rising just a little earlier for the purpose, or some other 
part of the day that you may claim for private use. Let not your 
first daily mental occupation be the newspapers, reading things that 
you intend to forget, but rather the reading of the things of God 
and of paradise, whose sweetness and glory are eternal. 

It is well to keep more than one book for daily use, if only to 
have the advantage of variety: as a portion of the Old Testament 
and a portion of the New; something from the lives of the saints; 
a few pages from a book on ascetical doctrine. A daily choice of 
two, even three, from a list embracing half a dozen volumes is a 
good plan; experience proves that it makes the devout task easier. 

Another help is the custom of making short notes and copying 
out selections, whether for use in prayer or as an aid to memory. 
Remember that when you learned to read you learned to write. As 
these two endowments came together, so should they continue work- 
ing together. Jot down any thought that particularly pleases you. 
Of matter that is not worth writing down read little; and this may. 
be said of nearly the entire bulk of the daily papers, especially the 
Sunday editions. What is not worth writing down is hardly worth 
teading.* It is thus that “ Wise men lay up knowledge” (Prov. x. 
14). The Son of Sirach says that the wise man “ Will keep the 
sayings of renowned men ” (Ecclus. xxxix. 1)—keep them close at 


*“ As ideas occurred to him, he wrote them down on slips of paper, and when the 
meeting drew near, after weighing every thought, scrutinizing every sentence, and 
pondering every word, he fused them together into a connected whole.” This was the 
method of Lincoln as described by the historian Rhodes. 
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hand; write down their gems of wisdom; learn portions of them 
by heart. 

Acquiring spiritual doctrine is not learning a science, even a 
spiritual one. It is rather like learning how to paint pictures, an 
accomplishment gained by constant repetitions, which gradually 
develop taste and appreciation in equal step with manual dexterity. 
So it is by spiritual taste and appreciation (sapere) rather than by 
understanding that one benefits by the study of divine literature. 
It is not truth that we seek in this exercise, but the beauty of truth. 
As a novice to the pictorial art copies masterpieces over and over 
again, so does a novice to the art of holy living make of his memory 
a veritable picture gallery, filled with his own copies of the events 
of Christ’s life, and of the lives of those of His saints for whom 
he has a special attraction. 

Here are some tests for guidance in choosing a book for con- 
stant use: I have read this book, and I wish I had it new to read 
over again so as to enjoy the charm of novelty. I wish I had read 
it years ago. I wish I could stand examination in it. I wish I 
had it by heart. This book is too short—yet all too long for my 
keeping its instructions. Here is a book I will give to the friend 
I love best. O what an immense grace to be able to write a book 
like this! 








WHAT DO THE METHODISTS INTEND TO DO? 
BY FRANCIS P. DUFFY, D.D. 


yee) FEW months ago eight hundred and twenty dele- 
gi gates, representing the American Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and its missions, met at Minneapolis in 
General Conference. It was not an epoch-making 
occasion, but it is of sufficient importance for chron- 
icle and comment. The Church they represent is insignificant when 
compared with great religions; it is recent in origin and far from 
Catholic in spread. But, as Protestant organizations go, it is large, 
compact, and vigorous. Judging from the detailed report of the 
proceedings in the Daily Christian Advocate, there is a fine spirit 
of energy and hopefulness among the leaders of the Church. They 
have their own difficulties arising from divergent views and per- 
sonal ambitions, but these are not the sort of things we care to 
dwell upon. They are family matters, and, as Catholics and gen- 
tlemen, we do not concern ourselves with them. It is more pleasing 
to note that the religious element in the Conference was strong 
and earnest. The prayers and addresses show no wavering on 
the Divinity of Christ or the Inspiration of Holy Scripture. So 
many Protestant organizations are dropping away from dogmatic 
beliefs, it is refreshing to find one that keeps a firm position on 
the most essential ones. We hope that they will remain constant 
in the beliefs they have inherited from the Elder Church of Chris- 
tendom. 

It is no gratification to anyone who worships Christ to hear 
that the Methodist connection is not keeping up its normal rate of 
increase. The opening Episcopal Address says: “ We have a re- 
ported increase of but fifty-five thousand to our Church member- 
ship, less than two per cent, as the outcome of a year’s activity and 
the outlay of so many millions of dollars The statistical para- 
dox stares us out of countenance. It shames and humiliates us.” 
It is to be hoped that the losses are really accounted for by lack 
of proper registration on change of domicile. Those who are lost 
to Methodism are in the main lost to organized religious worship, 
and tend to lapse into a vague religiosity, or into the deeper depths 
of indifference or agnosticism. 
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It would be a pleasure to us, as believers in Christ, and as fel- 
low-citizens of the Republic, if we could dwell on points of agree- 
ment between ourselves and them; the positions, for instance, which 
they hold on the great moral and social problems which agitate 
the public mind. On most such questions all the Churches have 
ideals and principles which are identical. We would be glad to 
work with the Methodists for the common good. We can do this 
without any sacrifice of religious principle on our part or on theirs. 
As a matter of fact we do meet and deal with individual Methodists 
on terms of friendly intercourse and mutual help as neighbors, 
partners, or fellow-citizens. We do business with them, work for 
or employ them, mix with them in political parties or in schemes for 
social betterment. Some of the delegates hold office to which they 
were elected by the votes of Catholics, who never gave a thought 
to the candidate’s religious opinions. 

It is therefore astounding and disconcerting to find that the 
whole spirit of the Conference was one of bitterness and hostility 
against the Ancient Church. This spirit manifests itself not only 
in special formal resolutions, which we shall consider, but in inci- 
dental and frequently recurring remarks on topics which bore only 
the most distant reference to the principles or polity of the Catho- 
lic Church. Much of this could be forgiven in their missionaries to 
Catholic countries, who have passed through disagreeable expe- 
riences at the hands of a people who resent being classed as pagans 
with Tartars and Hottentots. But it comes also from men who 
have been in constant touch with us here in this Republic—ministers, 
business and professional men, office-holders—men who pretend to 
be friendly with us. 

During the whole Conference there was scarcely a single kindly 
reference to anything Catholic. One man mentioned the work of 
the Catholic press against Socialism; another admired our unity, 
and was promptly rebuked for so doing; a third admitted that there 
are some good people amongst us, as one might admit that .there 
are some innocent men in jail. Sympathy was shown only with 
Modernists. Now, one somehow does not expect much display of 
scholarship in the Methodist body. But after all, one has the 
right to expect that a group of fairly educated men should not 
put themselves on record in approval of a system with which their 
own beliefs are entirely in disagreement. The Syllabus and En- 
cyclical are available in English, and it is not necessary for one 
to be a trained theologian to get a general idea of the theories which 
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are there condemned. Was there no Methodist brother in the 
Conference who could tell the others what Modernism means? For 
we cannot believe that the Methodist body approves the doctrines of 
M. Loisy and others on the Divinity of Christ, the Inspiration of 
Scripture, the pragmatic interpretation of doctrine, and the rest. 
It was a manifestation of sheer ignorance; ignorance that would 
be excusable only if it were mute. 

So far as we Catholics are concerned, olive branches were as 
scarce in the Conference as icebergs in the Gulf of Mexico. When- 
ever anything came up to remind them of the existence of the 
Catholic Church, the brethren saw red, and lashed the air with 
vigorous cudgels. They got a good start in the Episcopal Address 
read by Bishop Cranston at the opening of the Conference. One 
important reason for deploring the slow increase in membership 
was “ the presence of a formidable political-ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, which carries its rapidly increasing cradle-roll through life, 
if not beyond the grave, and claims and secures political influence 
largely on its supposed numerical strength, transmuted into votes.” 

The Address calls for a Federal Council of American (Prot- 
estant) Churches, the main argument being that such a body could 
bring influence to bear on the government. This Council would 
keep a lobbyist in Washington. “ The voice that speaks for seven- 
teen millions of Protestant communicants, concerning matters of 
common interest and vital movement, would be respected.” The 
Bishops then donned the mantle of the seer,and announced the awful 
conflict that is even now brooding for this land of liberty. The 
Papacy—the brethren heard with shuddering—the Papacy is grow- 
ing desperate. In its despair it is concentrating its forces for an 
attack on the strongest position of its adversary, and aims at the 
destruction of American Protestantism and American institutions, 
which, of course, are altogether Protestant. “ No disclaimer can 
change the meaning of events. Indeed, nobody is authorized to 
disavow its manifest purpose. It is boldly avowed.” Evidently 
there is no use in trying to reason with the good Bishops. They 
know all about it. And so, if we made all the Methodists good 
Catholics, as we would dearly love to do, the Republic would cease 
to exist. There is a certain kind of satisfaction in dealing with 
a man who tells you that nothing you can say will convince him, 
for it is a weary business arguing with some people. 

When they came to the question of divorce, we expected to 
find some recognition of our services to the common weal; some 
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indication of a willingness to codperate with us. But no. We 
are quite useless. The Ne Temere decree, in default of any handier 
reason, has settled that matter. From us the American people “ can 
expect no aid in their laudable efforts to secure for home and 
family more effective protection against the reckless laws and bur- 
lesque courts of some of the states.” There seems to be no good 
that we can do anywhere. It is dreadfully discouraging to feel 
that one is so much in the way. 

When the Episcopal Board got through with us, the foreign 
mission people had their innings. Their assault lacked the ordered 
solidity of the Episcopal charge; but in their guerrilla way they were 
very thorough and energetic. They had their bishops too. Bishop 
Burt—Rome is in his diocese, by the way—was the hero of the 
hour. In his mild objective manner of stating facts, he informed 
the brethren that “ Roman Catholicism is substantially paganism 
in its conceptions, doctrines, traditions, fears, hopes, and promises.” 
With the exception of these few points, he would probably be willing 
to admit that there is a leaven of Christianity in the Church of 
the ages. Further on he makes a remark which reveals the real 
cause of the persistent spitefulness of the brethren. “Admiration for 
this anachronism of autocracy seems to have been transferred to 
this enlightened and democratic Republic, if the daily press at all 
represents public sentiment.” 

Bishop Bristol told the delegates how dreadfully wicked are 
the Romanists in South America; how, as the result of four hun- 
dred years of Jesuit teaching, the people there have come to be- 
lieve that religion and morality are separate things; how eagerly, 
too, the Spanish-speaking people take to the saving doctrines of 
Methodism. “ But, to my sorrow, I have often been asked: why, 
then, have we not more encouraging results of our work in South 
America?” <A very pertinent question, one should say, from those 
who put up the money. The answer he gives is that one in every 
two thousand in those countries is a Methodist. That reply sounds 
rather well, until one begins to seek more definite figures. The 
population of the eight republics in which he works is given by 
him as 12,000,000. On his own ratio, that would give 
him 6,000 members, enough to make two or three good 
parishes. The Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
however, puts the number for South America at 10,336. 
Since it cannot be supposed that Bishop Bristol under- 
stated his own victories over the wicked Romanists, it may be 
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inferred that the secretary’s total includes Americans residing © 
abroad. At any rate the discrepancy arouses a reasonable suspicion 
concerning missionary statistics. The same difficulty arises in the 
reports from Mexico. One statement gives the number of Mexican 
Methodists as 6,583. Another says that there are 4,344 proba- 
tioners (it must pay to be a probationer) and 3,310 full members. 
After forty years of work in Mexico, and the outlay of vast 
amounts of money, such a report, in the words of the Episcopal 
Address, should “ shame and humiliate” them. In Italy they claim 
“about 4,000.” If we had the expense account we could calculate 
how much a head these Italian adherents cost them in good Amer- 
ican dollars. In Austria-Hungary they claim 570 members; in 
France 174. Spain and Portugal are still without the Gospel, but 
they have hopes of Portugal as a land into which the principles of 
religious liberty have at last penetrated. In the Philippines they 
assert a membership “ fast approaching 40,000,” with a following 
of “perhaps 100,000.” This sounds serious. If there be any 
truth in these claims, there is a matter for the American Church 
to look into. At home, they have missions for the Italians and 
Slavs. The figures are of the vaguest. “ The statistical part of 
our work is one of the discouraging features.” The people move 
around too much. But they lay claim to “about 3,000 members 
and probationers.” Probationers come in convenient in making up 
statistics. There are thirty-eight ministers and missionaries in the 
Italian work. 

To get an idea of the attitude of the Conference towards the 
Catholic Church, we shall give space to the description of a pas- 
sage-at-arms, in which the more liberal members gained a victory. 
It is enlightening to view our critics in their most genial mood. A 
missionary from South America, Rev. W. F. Rice, introduced a 
resolution, the text of which we do not find in the report. It must 
have been hot reading. The good brother was much irritated by 
the fact that missionaries to Catholic and Greek countries were 
excluded from taking part in the World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh. One of the delegates demurred at the resolution. He 
saw a leaven of grace working amongst us in the form of Modern- 
ism. “ With China turning,” he exclaimed; “ with the whole of 
Hinduism stirred; with the old and gray heathenism of the East 
failing and falling; do you not dare believe that in His time the 
power of the Son of God can also reach Roman people?” Strange 
as it may seem, we rather like this brother. He sympathizes with 
disturbers, and ranks us with pagans, but there is something relig- 
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ious and Christian in his spirit towards us that is surprising and 
refreshing in the records of jealousy and spitefulness which blacken 
the annals of this Conference. 

Then up rose a figure familiar to North of Ireland Catholics, 
a perfect type of the never-surrender, croppy-lie-down, Protestant 
Ascendency Ulsterman. He assumed the role of the persecuted 
but patient and tolerant Christian man. He addresses the brethren 
as if he were about to announce a ninth beatitude. His speech 
should be given in full, but we must deny ourselves some of the 
joys of it, and be content with specimens. “ It is well known,” he 
began, “that I am, wherever known, a man of peace. I am never 
guilty of appealing to passion or prejudice.” A very fair and pa- 
cific beginning. But Brother Watt is Irish, and not too pacific. 
“ But you do not need to put on padded gloves when you are deal- 
ing with the Roman hierarchy....I have a right to speak on this 
question with a good deal of feeling. My ancestors, to the number 
of four, were massacred by Roman Catholics in the North of Ireland, 
and the same spirit that disemboweled those ancestors and meas- 
ured their intestines with the intestines of a dog, is the same spirit 
that animates the Roman hierarchy to-day.” No prejudice, nor 
stirring up of strife; nothing but Christian forgiveness and Amer- 
ican toleration, and broad views of the memories of the past, and 
sweet reasonableness. Brother Watt pays his respects to “a cer- 
tain distinguished prelate,” probably Archbishop Ireland. We need 
not pause over this passage. The old lion of St. Paul showed the 
delegates more than once during the Conference that it was a 
foolhardy experiment to venture into his territory. In conclusion, 
the speaker called upon the Conference “ to send its answer around 
the globe, and say to the Roman hierarchy: We, too, be children 
of the living God; heirs of a common redemption; lovers of liberty 
and of God, and thus far shalt thou come and no further.” This 
speech was received with “ applause,” even “ tremendous applause.” 
Were there no delegates in the convention with sufficient knowledge 
of Irish history, or sufficient sense of the delightfully absurd, to 
punctuate it with laughter? The Methodists will remain hopeless 
until they learn when to smile. 

We think that at least one member smiled discreetly behind 
his hand, the most level-headed man in the Conference, Rev. Dr. 
James M. Buckley. At any rate, he thought it time to interfere. 
“ This affair,” he said, “if published as it is now, will divide the 
American people. If I was a prelate of the Roman Catholic Church, 
I would rejoice in this thing as it is now; I would publish it and 
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show it to everybody.” Therefore let a committee be appointed to 
revise it. 

The revisionists won the day. The great Methodist body was 
to put itself on record in a way that would not stultify themselves, 
nor unduly hurt the feelings of their Catholic fellow-citizens. And 
here is what they made of it: 


Whereas, the limitations imposed on the recent World Mis- 
sionary Conference in Edinburgh set aside all Protestant mis- 
sionary work in Greek and Roman Catholic countries, which 
action saddened and outraged our growing native churches; and 

Whereas, Methodism, since its birth in a protest against dead 
formalism and ceremonial, has ever stood for aggressive evan- 
gelism in all lands; and the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
been for more than seventy-five years actively engaged in work 
in those lands where Greek or Roman Catholicism predom- 
inates ; and 

Whereas, in all those lands, which form a large part of the 
missionary field of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the teach- 
ings and practices of Romanism deprive the people of the Bible, 
pervert many of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and 
foster superstitions which alienate the thinking classes and 
bind heavy burdens upon the poor ; therefore 

Be it Resolved, that the Methodist Episcopal Church recog- 
nizes its plain duty to prosecute its missionary enterprises in 
Greek and Roman Catholic countries with increasing zeal; and 

Be it Resolved, that we will most vigorously protest against 
any future exclusion of missions in Greek or Roman Catholic 
countries from ecumenical or other similar missionary gather- 
ings ; and 

Be it Resolved, that it is our duty to oppose the machinations 
of Romanism, and to counteract its attempts to gain an ever- 
increasing control of our public schools or to use the public 
funds for sectarian schools; and finally 

Be it Resolved, that we feel the deepest sympathy with as 
well as love toward the priests and people within the Greek 
and Roman Catholic Churches who are working toward a more 
spiritual interpretation of the Christian faith. 


There are statements made in the third paragraph of this 
resolution, and many wilder ones elsewhere, some of which we have 
already quoted, which might seem at first sight to demand a reply. 
But when one considers the charges and the people who made 
them, to reply seems such a futile waste of endeavor. Take, for 
example, the statement that Catholicism is nothing but paganism, 
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or that the Pope is framing an attack on American liberties, or 
the above, that “the teachings and practices of Romanism de- 
prive the people of the Bible,” and the rest of it. How can any- 
one who is trained to exactness in logical reasoning and historical 
method answer statements such as these? ‘“‘ The absurd,” says 
Paulsen, “ has this advantage in common with the truth: that it is 
unanswerable.” And if one did answer it, what good would be 
effected? Intelligent people know the answer already—argument 
would only weary them. And those who believe in the absurdity are 
far beyond facts or reasonings. The more powerful the refutation, 
the more they will feel in their dim minds that there is a cleverness 
of sophistry in the argument that shows the ingenuity of the evil one. 

A more inviting opening is to study the intellectual standing 
of a body that can satisfy itself with such statements. Different 
religious bodies have different standards of intellect, which may be 
observed in their pronouncements. For instance, to take two ex- 
tremes, one does not expect to find the same breadth of view or 
ripeness of scholarship in the War Cry of the Salvation Army as 
in the pronouncements of the Episcopal Bench of the Church of 
England. Where then does the Methodist Church rank itself? The 
answer is not far to seek. There were, no doubt, educated gentle- 
men in the Conference, but the Church as a whole cannot be 
placed intellectually far above the level of the Salvation Army. 
The speakers use better English than most Salvationists; they have 
had superior educational opportunities; but they lack the essential 
qualities of a really educated man—fairness, and clearness, and full- 
ness of knowledge, and calmness @f judgment, and breadth of 
mind. Do they want an example of what we mean? This 
quotation from Zion’s Herald, a Methodist organ, will give them 
an inkling of it. ‘“ The article on Methodism in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia is absolutely accurate, and contains no word which we 
would ask to have altered or omitted.”” Why should not the mem- 
bers of the Conference treat us and our doctrines in similar fashion, 
instead of making their appeal to ignorance and prejudice? 

We had hoped for better things. There has been a wonderful 
broadening of view in the whole community during the past fifty 
years. The Methodists, in the North at least, have improved in 
education since the days of the campmeetings, and one might ex- 
pect that they have lost most of the intolerance and narrowness of 
the first half of the last century. But no! we find the same silly 
charges; the same bitterness and bigotry. They talk like ancestors. 
Only one conclusion is possible: that the broad-minded, thoughtful 
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men that the Church has produced have been driven out by the 
narrow and intense members. When they began to be reasonable, 
they had to cease being Methodists. Men whose views of life 
have been broadened by education and travel, by intercourse with 
books and men, have found their old Methodist home too straitened 
for them, and have passed over to the Episcopalians or Unitarians 
or Catholics, or help to swell that numerous class who tell us priests, 
when they meet us, that they have no definite religion, but, what- 
ever religion there really is, we represent it. As a result the Wes- 
leyan connection is left without the men who could keep it from 
making itself look foolish; and religion for a large body of Chris- 
tians is made to be a prop for ignorance and bigotry. Such lan- 
guage is strong, but the report of the Conference justifies it. We 
Catholics do not go out of our way to assail our separated brethren, 
or to stir up needless strife in this Republic. Our bishops do not 
hold meetings to denounce them, or to lie about them, or to plot 
against their use of their rights as citizens. But we cannot let 
unwarranted attacks go by without characterizing in proper lan- 
guage the spirit that has prompted them. 

And we have not stated the worst of these assaults on Catho- 
lics. This time it is not against the Church in general, but against 
us, their fellow-citizens and, in many cases, their personal friends. 
Before the Conference closed the following resolution was adopted : 


That an ancient foe of human liberty, the Papacy, as it gains 
in numbers in the nation, is becoming bolder and more menac- 
ing by means of alliance with corrupt politics and scheming 
politicians. With a secret military organization numbering 
hundreds of thousands, its priestly dictation over two million 
voters, its Jesuitical influence over the nation’s President, it 
demands of American Protestantism a sleepless vigilance and 
the most earnest, prayerful, and persistent effort to give its 
blinded millions the true gospel of Christ. 


There is no need to devote space to the refutation, or even to 
the denial, of the accusations contained in this resolution. Every 
man of sense in the Republic knows that they are not true. We pre- 
fer to take up the more practical question: What do the Methodists 
intend to do? 

It must be evident to everybody that there is a lack of logical 
sequence between the charges they make against us, and the methods, 
at least the avowed methods, they propose as a way of meeting 
the danger. The same inconclusiveness is to be found in the Epis- 
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copal Address. The Bishops announce an imminent and terrible 
conflict between Rome and America. Such a sounding of trumpets 
and noise of approaching war; and then they fire a broadside of 
platitudes. “ True to the spirit of its founder, Methodism breaks 
with no man for his opinion’s sake. We think and let think, but 
we exact from all men the same concession we freely yield them.” 

In the resolution the danger from Catholicism is put in more 
definite form. We are foes to liberty; a menace to the state. We 
have a secret army to carry out our schemes when the opportune 
time comes. Meanwhile we are corrupt and intriguing. In short, 
the Methodists say that we are now just what Nero and his suc- 
cessors said we were a good many centuries ago—a suggestive coin- 
cidence. Well, if Nero and his successors were right then, they 
are scarcely to be blamed for the measures they adopted. And if 
the Methodists are right now, the country is face to face with a 
situation that would justify extreme measures. It would not be 
an occasion merely to call a prayer-meeting, except as a preliminary 
to an active campaign. It is evident that either the Methodists do 
not believe all they say against us; or they do not dare to acknowl- 
edge all they want to do to us. What they propose to do is to 
keep an eye on us, and to pray for us. Pray for us! We may be 
“blinded millions,” but we can see some things. They lie about 
us, and then offer to pray for us. We know how much religion, 
how much charity, there is in such prayers. “ These Catholics are 
a menace to the nation—let us pray for them. One of them is even 
now running for Congress—he stands in much need of our prayers, 
for he belongs to their secret military organization. Melchior 
Braun, the grocer, is a Papist, and some of our people deal with 
him—better pray for him. And Mary McCarthy is a school- 
teacher ; they say she is a Jesuit—we shall ask our brethren on the 
Board of Education to wrestle with the Lord in prayer for her.” 
Of what avail is prayer with lies on the tongue and hatred in the 
heart? 

What do the Methodists really intend to do besides praying 
for us? Do their business men take the position that they shall not 
deal with Catholics nor accept our trade? Do their political leaders 
propose that they shall not vote for Catholics; nor look for our 
votes? We have shown in a myriad of instances that we have no 
such prejudices. During the political conventions the present writer 
canvassed the opinions of a large number of priests on the leading 
candidates for the Presidential nomination. At least six of these 
candidates had supporters, and in no case was the religious creed of 
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any one of them even mentioned. The discussion was entirely on 
the basis of ‘political and economic policies. We stick to the 
good. American way of estimating public men by standards of 
character, ideals, and achievements, rather than by private beliefs. 
We would like to know whether the Methodists intend to practice 
a true American policy as generous as our own, or whether they 
will force us to stand on our defence against them ? 

Our desire that they cease dealing in subterfuge comes from 
curiosity, not from fear. We are tranquil and serene. We place 
our trust, first, on Christ, Who is with His Church; next, on the 
fairness and good will of our fellow-citizens who are guided by 
American principles, and will not permit persecution; and, to be 
frank, somewhat on our own strength, which is sufficient to make 
selfish bigots sorry for the day they began a needless quarrel with 
us. Anyone who knows anything about our official pronounce- 
ments, our public activities, or our private dealings, knows that we 
are not trying to start a quarrel. But we are not of a sort to run 
away from one. 

Once more, what do the Methodists intend to do besides pray- 
ing for us? They dare not tell. They are in an awkward posi- 
tion. They hate our religion and are jealous of our success. They 
will not acknowledge that these detested Romanists are stronger 
religiously than they, better organized, more self-sacrificing, more 
devoted to their faith, and destined to win this country by sheer 
force of religious superiority. So, like Nero and Diocletian, like 
Tacitus and Celsus, they invent a bogie-man and call it Catholicism. 
Nor can they use in this day and place the means which those of 
old employed against us. They cannot ask the American people, 
who are devoted to the principle of religious toleration, to adopt 
repressive measures against us. Such a request would be fore- 
doomed to failure. It would be only a confession of defeat. They 
cannot even suggest, at least openly, the use of the petty tricks 
of the persecutor, boycotting and discriminating, and cutting Catho- 
lics on the ballot. Therefore they disavow persecution, and they 
only lie about us. If the lies should be believed, the public attack 
on our Church must follow. 

But it is too late for that. It was tried seventy years ago; 
it was tried twenty years ago. In both cases it failed. It failed the 
first time because freedom of worship is, with the citizens of this 
Republic, not a holiow phrase but a living principle. It failed the 
second time for that reason too, and also because the American 
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people in the meantime had received first-hand knowledge of the 
loyalty and good citizenship of an increasing numbef of Catholics. 
It will fail this third time too. All that the Methodists will get for 
their pains will be the verdict of the American people: that theirs is a 
Church narrow-minded, trouble-making, rancorous, un-American. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church affects to view with alarm 
the growth of Catholicism as a danger to American institutions, but 
the American people do not view the progress of the Church as a 
danger. Most Methodists, we feel sure, do not share in such alarm. 
The American people look upon the growth of the Church as a 
support to true American principles. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them” is the criterion of Our Lord. It is the criterion of 
common-sense. It is the criterion that has always been used by 
the people of this Republic. We Catholics are willing to stand or 
fall by it. 

The Catholic Church in America has no apology to make for its 
existence. It is no newcomer here. It was here centuries before 
John Wesley, that great and justly honored man, was born, and 
before Methodism was dreamed of. This America, as all men 
know, was discovered by Catholics before Protestantism in any 
form was invented. The larger part of it was first explored and 
settled by Catholics. In the Colonial period of this country, two of 
the first charters of religious liberty were granted by Catholic gov- 
ernors, Lord Baltimore in Maryland and Governor Dongan in New 
York. American Catholics performed an honorable part in the 
War of Independence, and the Republic could not have been victo- 
rious without the aid of two foreign Catholic powers. Our Church 
in this country has always been a patriotic Church, and a democratic 
Church. It was for a long time weak in numbers, but never for 
an instant weak in its Americanism. During the course of years, 
it received accessions from king-ruled lands, and it has made of 
these newcomers the most intense and loyal devotees to American 
ideals of liberty. 

There were times when our people had to contend with relig- 
ious prejudice and race prejudice. But even in those bad days, the 
calm judgment and sterling Americanism of the vast majority of 
our Protestant fellow-citizens saved us from at least the worst 
assaults of bigotry. At the present day we base our claims to 
brotherhood in this great family not merely on a general principle 
of toleration, but on our record as Americans. We take our place, 
not through sympathy or generosity, but by right—by the right 
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of loyal citizenship; by the right of work done for the upbuilding of 
this great land; by the right of full acceptance of its institutions; 
by the right of blood—the blood of Catholics which was so freely 
poured forth to save this Republic from domestic or foreign foe. 
If blood be the price of citizenship, we Catholics have paid in full 
for our franchise. 

The last wave of bigotry began with the Columbus celebration. 
It ended with the Spanish War. A member of a back-country 
regiment once told the writer of the astonishment of his mates 
when they went in swimming at Tampa with a number of New 
York soldiers, and found them all wearing scapulars. They thought, 
poor boys, that it was somehow a war with the Pope, and that all 
Catholics would be against the United States. They discovered that 
about every third man they met was a Catholic. There was no 
bigotry in the returning army when it reached Montauk Point. 
And the country at large learned the same lesson as its soldiers. 

Now, it seems, after fourteen years of quiet, we are face to 
face with another attack. The Guardians of Liberty lead the way. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church is urging them on. Like Na- 
buchodonosor, when he planned his wanton war of conquest, they 
are only going to “ defend ” themselves. 

It is too late for that sort of thing. The hypocrisy of it will 
no longer delude, nor the intolerance of it attract. The people 
of this Republic know the Catholic Church. They have become ac- 
quainted with us as neighbors, as fellow-workers, as soldiers fight- 
ing side by side. They admire our religious staunchness, our char- 
ities, our loyalty to Church and country. The Methodists them- 
selves are aware that such is the estimate of our fellows. In a 
grudging, snarling way, Bishop Burt, as we have seen, acknowledged 
it. Recent celebrations which have been held by Catholics in our 
great cities have attracted the attention of the country to our num- 
bers and enthusiasm. They have been as gall and wormwood to the 
bigots. But they have been a source of honest satisfaction to most” 
of our fellow-citizens. Our Church is an American Church. Our 
success is another triumph of American energy; another proof 
of the wisdom of the American ideal of religious independence 
and freedom. The increase in the number of our Cardinals is a 
tribute to the greatness of our country, and a strengthening of 
American power and prestige in the most far-reaching institution 
in the world. 

The Catholic Church is in the lime light now. She is not 
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shrinking from inspection. Students of social factors, statesmen, 
jurists, professors, publicists, have been observing us for some time 
past. If a brief symposium were made of the opinions that have 
been expressed, it would run somewhat as follows: “ In the Catho- 
lic Church the United States possesses a powerful organism which 
receives foreigners, offering them the one great institution of en- 
lightenment and betterment which is not alien to them when they 
land on our shores, thus holding them to their moral practices, while 
instilling into them our political ideals. This organization is, first 
of all, a religious one. It preaches Christ. It does not use its pulpit 
to advocate political measures, nor to stir up sectarian strife. It 
makes heroic sacrifices for the religious education of its children, 
the future citizens of the nation. It is incessant in its labors for 
the relief of all forms of human misery, and has the power of calling 
forth in its members, especially its sisterhood, a divine altruism 
which makes one proud that human nature can reach such heights. 
The Church sets itself in opposition only to those who threaten the 
foundation of religion, the family, the state. It has stood almost 
alone in the fight for the preservation of the American home. It 
is looked upon by our most penetrating thinkers as the strongest 
force at work for the maintenance of our political and economic 
principles. It deals with reforms with prudence, temperance, and 
breadth of view which comes from nineteen centuries of experience 
with all classes of men. Even if one apply the test of business 
success, one finds activity, enterprise, ability to meet new conditions, 
equal to the best America has to show. Its business integrity, too, 
is at the highest. Crises come and go; scandals arise in the world 
of finance; reputations suffer ; but the old Church retains a financial 
credit and a reputation for just dealing which the proudest banking 
houses in the world might envy.” 

Such is the institution which the Methodist Conference sets 
itself to criticise and oppose. Their attack will fail, as stronger 
attacks than theirs have failed. Their calumnies will not be be- 
lieved; their shafts will return upon themselves. We need not 
fight with them; we can commit our defence to our fellow-country- 
men. Meanwhile, the old Church will go on serenely with her 
noble work, forming her children up to the level of their vocation 
as Christians and as freemen; showing to all the world that loyalty 
to Faith and loyalty to Country is “a double, but not a divided duty.” 





Rew Books. 


THE MUSTARD TREE, By Rev. O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.75 net. 


The average Catholic apologist first proves the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ, and then argues the existence of the divine, infallible 
authority of the Catholic Church which He founded. “ But in 
modern days,” as Monsignor Benson says in the preface to this 
book, “ minds are beginning to scrutinize phenomena from a new 
angle....Once men established the principle first, and examined 
later its manifestations; now it is the phenomena first and the cause 
second. Men must have facts first and explanations afterward.” 

Father Vassall-Phillips, while fully appreciating the value of 
the usual method of deductive reasoning, believes “it may be 
well sometimes to reverse the procedure, and argue now not from 
cause to effect, from Christ to the Church, but from effect to cause, 
from His Church to Christ. And this on the admitted principle 
‘that not only must every effect have a cause, but also that every effect 
must have an adequate and proportionate cause.”....“ If the 
Catholic Church answers to the promises and conceptions of her 
Founder so precisely as to stand before the world a superhuman 
work, beyond the power of man to accomplish, then the Founder is, 
as He declared Himself to be, the Lord our God.” 

The early Fathers of the Church frequently used this method 
of argument, which appealed then as now to the man in the street, 
who is dominated by imagination rather than ruled by reason. 
St. Chrysostom uses it when addressing “slaves, maid-servants, 
pedlars, sailors, and farm-laborers.” (Contra Judaeos et Gentiles . 
quod Christus sit Deus.) St. Augustine also employs it in one of 
his sermons on the Resurrection. He says: “ Throughout all 
the earth the Church has been spread.....She it is who is true; 
she it is who is Catholic. Christ we have not seen, but her we 
do see; then let us have faith concerning Him.....They (the 
Apostles) beheld Christ, and believed in the Church, which they 
saw not. And we behold the Church, so let us believe in Christ, 
Whom we see not.” (Sermon 137. In diebus Paschalibus, IX., 3.) 

The Bishops of the Vatican Council mentioned particularly 
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the evidential character of the Church’s life. ‘“ Nay, more, the 
Church also, by reason of her wonderful growth, of her marvelous 
holiness, and unexhausted fruitfulness in all good works—by reason 
of her unity throughout the world, and her unconquered stability— 
is in herself a great and ever-living motive of credibility, and an 
unimpeachable witness to her commission from God.” (Const. de 
Fide Cat. Cap. III.) 

Father Vassall-Phillips centers the attention of his readers 
upon certain facts and doctrines, such as the Unity of the Church, 
the Papacy, Confession, the Real Presence, Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, the Religious Life, etc., and then shows in a most eloquent 
and convincing manner their witness to the Divinity of Him Who 
instituted them all. 

In developing his thesis the author continually calls his Prot- 
estant and rationalist opponents to task for their unreasoning 
prejudice, their confusion of thought, their faulty exegesis, and 
their inaccurate history, while he utilizes to good effect their many 
admissions. 

The book is not intended for scholars, but, as the author him- 
self, says, “ for the busy men and women of English speech, who 
are seeking the kingdom of God in sincerity—“ for the use of any 
ordinarily educated person.” Its argument is convincing, its spirit 
kindly, and its style lucid and eloquent. 

The Epilogue by Hilaire Belloc is most suggestive. He insists 
on the apologists of the day addressing the age in the language it 
understands. He says: “ When you are dealing with a state of 
mind to which the labor of thinking is unusual and commonly dis- 
tasteful, you may not only try to re-arouse the love of thinking 
by the presentation of first principles, and, these presented, by 
proceeding to show how, in the light of such principles, facts 
confirm your thesis; you may also approach that state of mind from 
exactly the opposite direction, and say: ‘Since you do not like 
thinking, here are some facts.’ And it is, of course, the Greatest 
Fact of all which Father Vassall-Phillips has made the business of 
his book. He presents the Catholic Church.” 


BACK TO ROME. By J. Godfrey Raupert. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.00. 
Many will welcome this new edition of Mr. Raupert’s ex- 
cellent volume of Catholic apologetics. Its spirit is evidenced by 
the following quotation from W. S. Lilly: “As a matter of fact, 
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there is only one way which Christianity has ever made, or ever 
will make, proselytes in the world. Its victories have been won, 
not by mere argument—arguments have been called the symbols of 
something deeper—not by mere eloquence, not by the wisdom of 
this world, but by an appeal to those fundamental spiritual instincts 
of men whereunto it supremely corresponds.” 

The author’s aim throughout is to view the objections of 
his Anglican friend “ from the philosophic and common sense stand- 
point, rather than from the distinctly theological one.” He treats 
the usual questions of Protestant controversy: the Papacy, the 
Bible, Confession, the Real Presence, Purgatory, Celibacy of the 
Clergy, Use of the Latin Tongue, etc.; and while he does not give 
forth any new arguments, he presents the old ones with a persua- 
siveness that wins assent. Only rarely does he lapse into the spirit 
of old-time polemics, which seems occasionally to be the fault of 
converts from Anglicanism. 

Mr. Raupert quotes such widely different writers as Mallock, 
Gladstone, Calvin, Voltaire, Bishop Lightfoot, Scott, and Thack- 
eray. Indeed his selection of non-Catholic witnesses to the truth 
and beauty of Catholic teaching is one of the best features of his 
book. 

If the earnest seeker after truth reads this volume, fully realiz- 
ing that the religious problem “ is not an intellectual question only, 
but a moral and a spiritual one;” if he does his utmost “ to place 
his soul in rapport or affinity with that transcendental world from 
which he is seeking a disclosure,” he will assuredly “ know the doc- 
trine that is of God.” 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. By F. W. 

Puller. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20 net. 

It is rather interesting to find Mr. Puller, “in a lengthy but 
curiously unconvincing book, trying to make out a case in favor” 
of the false position of the Anglican Establishment regarding mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. 

Ever since the dishonest and subservient Cranmer declared 
the marriage of Henry VIII. with Catherine of Aragon null and 
void on the plea of affinity due to a former marriage with Prince 
Arthur, the Anglican Church has been forced in very shame to 
declare all similar unions “ incestuous and unlawful, and prohib- 
ited by the laws of God.” But in 1907, the Imperial Parliament 
forsooth changed the “ divine” law, and passed an Act declaring: 
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“No marriage heretofore or hereafter contracted between a man and 
his deceased wife’s sister, within the realm or without, shall be 
deemed to have been, or shall be, void or voidable, as a civil con- 
tract, by reason only of such affinity.” 

Some High Churchmen, on conscientious motives, began re- 
fusing communion to those who had contracted such a union. But 
a certain Mr. Banister, who had married his deceased wife’s 
sister, indignantly protested against such a gratuitous insult by a 
state-made church, and appealed to the courts. The Dean of 
Arches, Sir Lewis Dibden, sustained Mr. Banister in his right to 
receive communion, and admonished Canon Thompson “to re- 
frain from similar action in the future.” 

This “ amazing action,’ which deliberately set at naught the 
ggth and 1ogth canons of the Anglican Church, was the reason of 
Mr. Puller’s book. As he clearly perceives, this new marriage Act 
of 1907 “ cuts away the ground on which the Church of England 
has stood for nearly four hundred years.” For it brings out, as 
clear as the noon-day sun, the utterly Erastian character of English 
Protestantism. The same Parliament, which in the sixteenth 
century changed the divine constitution of the Church by denying 
the Papal supremacy, and abolished the Divine Worship of Chris- 
tianity by legislating against “‘ the blasphemous fable ” of the Mass, 
now in the twentieth century changes the so-called “ divine ” law 
of marriage. The Anglican Churchman must now call black white 
and white black, because the state has so decreed. 

In the present volume, Mr. Puller attempts the impossible task 
of proving that the marriage laws of Leviticus xviii., with regard 
to the forbidden degrees of consanguinity and affinity, are for all 
time, binding both Jew and Christian alike, and that no power on 
earth can dispense therefrom. Needless to say, thousands of his 
co-religionists, in the full exercise of the private judgment of a 
“ comprehensive ” church, fail to see the force of his arguments, as 
they have long since come to regard the state as absolute in all 
that concerns marriage. 

The Catholic Church maintains that these laws were binding 
upon the Jews alone, except when she enforced them anew as the 
infallible mouthpiece of Christ’s divine teaching. It is, therefore, 
always within the competency of the Pope to grant dispensations 
in cases of consanguinity and affinity, when in his judgment the 
particular carrying out of the law would do more harm than good. 

There is little that is new in Mr. Puller’s book. He simply 
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repeats the statements made by some of his abler predecessors, 
adding now and again to their already long list of mis-statements 
and inaccuracies. Like many of his confréres, he shows his dilet- 
tante scholarship by wantonly accusing great doctors of the Church 
like St. Ambrose and St. Gregory of error; by unfairly citing in 
his favor great scholastics like St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure; 
by misinterpreting canonists like Cardinal Parisio; by ignorantly 
tracing the Catholic claim to dispense in cases of affinity to Pope 
Alexander VI., and by impudently asserting that “the formal de- 
cision of Clement VII. against Henry VIII., in the matter of the 
divorce, was in manifest opposition to the teaching of Scripture 
and the Fathers, and to the general tradition of the Catholic 
Church.” 

Prior to the Council of Trent, theologians as a matter of fact, 
did dispute whether all the prohibitions of Leviticus xviii. belonged 
to the divine natural law, or whether some of them belonged to the 
divine positive law. But both schools agreed, pace Mr. Puller, that 
the Popes could actually dispense, either strictly speaking, or, as 
Cardinal Parisio held, by declaring that the divine law did not apply 
in a particular case. 

Fifty years ago Dr. Pusey tried to prove this same thesis, and 
singularly failed. We recommend Mr. Puller to re-read carefully 
a book that he sets aside with a sneer, Father Harper’s Peace 
Through the Truth. Had he digested it, he would at least have 
learned how to be fair in setting forth the views of the Catholic 
scholars of the past, whom he so lightly accuses of ignorance and 
error. 


SCIENTIFIC MENTAL HEALING. By H. Addington Bruce. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


“The chief aim of the present volume,” says the author in 
his preface, “is to provide the general reader with a brief yet, it is 
to be hoped sufficiently, comprehensive account of the principles 
underlying scientific psychotherapy; and to afford some idea of 
the method by which it is applied in the treatment of disease, 
and also of the maladies to which it is applicable.” 

A very meagre and superficial account of the history of hypno- 
tism is given from the days of Mesmer to the present famous 
scientific schools of Nancy and Paris. The value of hypnotism 
as a therapeutic agent in certain functional diseases is clearly 
brought out, and its triumphs abroad contrasted with the failure of 
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physicians in the United States to realize its importance. While 
mention is made of the pseudo-mental healing of Dr. Quimby, 
Mrs. Eddy, and the New Thought School, who borrowed the “ sug- 
gestion” idea of hypnotism, and from it manufactured a new re- 
ligion, there is no attempt made to stigmatize such charlatanism as 
it deserves. 

A rather interesting chapter discusses the debt of education 
to psychology with regard to defective and backward children, 
who are treated so effectively to-day in the New York public 
schools, and in psychological laboratories like that of the University 
of Pennsylvania. He says: “ Not all of these backward children 
are susceptible of improvement, for sometimes their deficiencies 
represent a congenital feeble-mindedness, which not even the most 
skillful educational methods can remedy. But in a great majority 
of cases, as the results obtained in Prof. Witmer’s psychological 
clinic and hospital school indicate unmistakably, the trouble is 
due to remedial causes. The teacher may be at fault, or, as often 
happens, the child may be suffering from some physical trouble, 
in itself slight, but sufficient to affect his mental development 
adversely. Eye, throat, nose, ear, and dental trouble, it has been 


conclusively demonstrated, are frequently productive of intellect- 
ual deficiency.” 

The final chapters on “ Half a Century of Psychical Research 
and “‘ William James ” are rather out of place in the present volume, 
as the author seems to realize in his rather poor plea for their 
insertion. 


LAMENNAIS AND THE HOLY SEE. From Unedited Docu- 
ments and the Vatican Archives. By Paul Dudon. Paris: 
Perrin et Cie. $1.25. 

Many of the non-Catholic biographers of Lamennais, accept- 
ing without reserve his own ex parte statements, have contended 
that Rome treated him harshly and unjustly, and finally drove him 
out of the Church at the instance of the absolutist governments 
of Europe, who detested him for his great defence of modern 
democracy. 

The Abbé Dudon thoroughly refutes this fanciful thesis* from 
the original documents preserved in the Archives of the French 
government and the Vatican. A great deal of this material is here 


*Lamennais et le Saint-Siége. D’apres des Documents inédits et les Archives 
de Vatican. Par Paul Dudon. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 
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published for the first time. In letter after letter of Pope, Cardinal, 
Nuncio, Bishop, friend, and opponent, he proves conclusively that 
“the apostasy of Lamennais was due to himself alone; that his 
friends did him more harm than his adversaries; that the Pope, 
Gregory XVI., treated him throughout with the utmost Christian 
courtesy and patience; that the condemnations of 1832 (Mirari 
Vos) and 1834 (Singulari Vos) were perfectly justified.” 

Lamennais for many yeats was a most vigorous defender of 
the Church against liberalism and Gallicanism, although his lack 
of balance and his pride of intellect brooked no opposition or cor- 
rection. Within the first year of his ordination (1817), he pub- 
lished the first volume of his famous Essai sur l’indifférence en 
matiére de religion, which, despite evident errors, was welcomed 
by Catholics everywhere with delight: he was at once classed with 
writers like Bossuet, Pascal, and Mallebranche. 

The second volume appeared in 1820, and advocated a new 
theory of certitude, derived not from evidence, but from the au- 
thority of the common sense of mankind. He was at once most 
bitterly attacked, his opponents declaring that such a philosophy 
led to scepticism by utterly denying the validity of the individual 
reason, and ignored the distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural: He answered his Jesuit and Sulpician critics by 
claiming, in his exaggerated way, that Rome had pronounced in 
his favor. De facto Rome was not at all favorable to his views, 
but Padre Anfossi, the Master of the Sacred Palace, had simply 
given his imprimatur to Orioli’s Italian translation of the Defense 
de l’Essait. 

Leo XII. was undoubtedly his friend. He had a portrait of 
Lamennais in his room, and would have made him a Bishop in parti- 
bus, if not a Cardinal—though the Abbé disputes this fact—had not 
the French government put in its veto. While the Pope welcomed 
him most heartily to Rome on his first visit in 1824, he still spoke 
of him to Cardinal Turiozzi as “ un de ces amants de la perfection, 
qui, st on les laissait faire, bouleverseraient le monde.” 

For the next nine years, Lamennais was continually engaged 
in the most passionate controversies. His bitter tongue spared no 
one—Pope, King, Bishop, religious order, friend or foe—unless 
that one admitted unreservedly his new method of apologetics, and 
his false views on the liberty of the press, the liberty of conscience, 
the right of revolt, etc., etc. In 1830, the better to propagate his 
ideas, he founded a new magazine, L’ Avenir, and his “ General 
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Agency for the Defence of Religious Liberty.” Both were con- 
demned by the Pope within two years, and although Lamennais 
openly professed submission to the Encyclical Mirari Vos, he never 
changed his views. 

After one year of correspondence with the Pope, Cardinal 
Pacca, and the Archbishop of Paris, in which he strove to qualify 
his acceptance of the Pope’s public and private condemnation, he 
abandoned his priesthood and faith forever. The Paroles d’un 
Croyant was the apostate’s answer to the most insistent and kindly 
entreaties of his friends to be loyal to the Holy See. 

No one can read the letters published in this most interesting 
volume without realizing that everything possible was done by 
those in authority to make the way of submission easy. They 
warned him of his errors in the most kindly tone, they praised his 
talents, they gave due credit to his work as an apologist, they were 
most patient under his bitter and unfair attacks—but he died im- 
penitent, convinced of his own infallibility, and despising Lacor- 
daire, Montalambert, Gervet, Salinis, and other friends for their 
loyal submission. 


AMERICAN COLONIAL GOVERNMENT, 1696-1765. A Study of 


the British Board of Trade in Relation to the American Col- 

onies. Political, Industrial, Administrative. By Oliver Mor- 

ton Dickerson, Ph.D. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Co. 
$4.00 net. 

During the period which this book covers, the American 
colonies acquired self-government to a large extent, and were not 
prevented from doing so by the Board of Trade, which was the 
Department of the British Government officially charged with co- 
lonial affairs. The Board itself had varying power, however, being 
at one time the source of all colonial authority, and at another only 
an advisory body. Often it was an inefficient guardian of British 
colonial affairs, and at those times the colonies increased their 
powers of governing themselves. They would have been in straights 
for any government at all if they had not done so. The Board 
was created in 1696 as a committee under the immediate control 
of the crown, but it came naturally to be a part of the parliamentary 
executive. It understood the political tendencies of the colonies, 
and sought to check them, but the Ministers would not support it 
in many of its most important recommendations. It had power 
to approve or disapprove colonial legislation ; and disapproved many 
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bills, and acted with scrupulous fairness in doing so. It decided 
disputed boundary questions in the colonies, and prevented them 
from enacting regulations inimical to the interests of one another. 

The cause which led the colonies to revolt against the mother 
country was the bad government given them by the home govern- 
ment. Here we have a description of the machinery of that 
government for seventy formative years. It shows that the defects 
of the machinery were as much the cause of the bad government 
as anything else, but that the Board of Trade was as efficient as 
other departments of the British government were at that time. 
Systematic and expeditious government by the Board was out of 
the question, but England was not governed systematically or ex- 
peditiously at home. 

In writing his book Dr. Dickerson has kept steadily to his 
purpose of developing the machinery of the Board, showing what 
its duties were with respect to the American colonies, and how it 
performed them. The various colonial measures and the conflicts 
concerning them are another subject, and have been wisely left 
out. It is hardly too much to say that an understanding of the 
important preliminaries of the American Revolution is not possible 
without an understanding of the vital phase of it, which Dr. Dicker- 
son has presented in this volume. 


A LITTLE PILGRIMAGE IN ITALY. By Olave M. Potter. With 
eight colored plates and illustrations by Yoshio Markino. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00 net. 


That there have been many books written on Italy has nothing 
to do with each new book’s claim. Why should there not be an un- 
ending series of such volumes? Or, rather, have we not actual need 
of them? After all, a book on Italy must be like a poem or a 
sketch—and of poems and sketches we shall never cry “ enough ” 
as long as beauty remains unexhausted and art sincere. So no 
apology is needed for the publishing of A Little Pilgrimage in Italy 
—well-named indeed, for the reader of it can revisit familiar scenes, 
view them from an angle that reveals new loveliness, or new sug- 
gestions, and return refreshed in spirit. So we may go to Arezzo, 
Cortona, Perugia, Siena, Assisi, Loreto, Ravenna, Foligno, Or- 
vieto, and many another spot wisely selected and well-described 
by our guide, cleverly pictured in line and in color by our artist. 

Not Catholic, yet generally sympathetic, the author has with 
fair success depicted outlooks for one and recalled sacred memories 
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to another class of readers. The book is beautiful, too; in every 
sense worthy of a discriminating public. 


UNTERSUCHUNGEN UND URTEILE ZU DEN LITERA- 
TUREN VERSCHEIDENER VOLKER. By Alexander Baum- 
gartner, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. $4.25. 

Since the preceding notice was written,* the Weltliteratur 
series has been enlarged by the addition of a volume made up of var- 
ious essays contributed by Father Baumgartner to the Stimmen aus 
Maria-Laach, the Literarischen Rundschau, and the Kirchenlexikon. 
It forms a noble monument, including, as it does, discussions of 
Spanish, German, British, and Scandinavian literature; and even 
America—in the person of Poe—comes into this wide field of 
criticism. The learning and critical acumen of the author make 
every opinion of his a thing of weight. 


THE REASON WHY. By Bernard J. Otten, S.J. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $1.25. 


The classical apologies of Christianity are the works of Het- 
tinger, Schanz, and Weiss. All of them are very lengthy, very 
learned, and soar beyond the capacity and leisure of ordinary mor- 
tals. Father Otten terms his little work 4 Common Sense Con- 
tribution to Christian and Catholic Apologetics. The usual topics 
of “ Religion in General,” “ Supernatural Religion,” and “ The 
Divinity of Christ” are well and succinctly treated. This work 
is admirably suited for the busy non-Catholics of our own 
country. Many a man who, absorbed in worldly cares, has become 
indifferent to all religion; many another, who insensibly has lost 
all belief in the sect of his nativity, will be edified and perhaps con- 
verted by Father Otten’s book. Two chapters in particular, “ Re- 
ligion and Morality” and the “ Establishment and Growth of 
Christianity,” struck us as models of brief, lucid and felicitous ex- 
position. 


THE LIVING WITNESS. St. Louis: B. Herder. 50 cents. 


This is a little booklet of 106 small pages, wherein the author, 
a Catholic lawyer, gives reasons for the faith that is in him, and 
extends a helping hand to those hesitating on the threshold of the 
Church. The work contains in an elementary form the considera- 
tions put forward by theologians in their treatises De Vera Relig- 


*TuHe CaTHotic Wor-p, June, 1912, p. 405. 
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ione. We think the author deserves to be congratulated, both on 
the work he has undertaken and on its execution. Likely enough 
other works of greater length and more ambitious endeavor are 
fermenting in his brain. We would suggest that next time he give 
his name. The days are past when a self-effacing [diota or Auctor 
operis imperfecti penned masterpieces. Anonymity now generally 
means that a writer has not the full courage of his convictions, or 
shrinks from facing consequent criticism. Certainly the author has 
no reason to be ashamed of the present work. 


THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. By J.C. Snaith. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $1.25 net. 


A clever, clean, entertaining story is The Principal Girl, written 
in a playful vein that might grow monotonous were the story longer. 
There is much wisdom conveyed through the medium of delicate 
wit, and the tale leaves a pleasant taste with the reader. The ro- 
mance, built upon the love of a British peer’s son for the daughter 
of an “ old theatrical family,” gives occasion to many amusing situa- 
tions. In picturesque playing with words, the author shows really 
a quite phenomenal power. 


WHEN MOTHER LETS US TRAVEL IN ITALY. By Charlotte 
M. Martin. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.00 net. 


To write a travel book for children without overloading the 
pages is no easy task, and yet no reader will accuse Charlotte Martin 
of having committed that blunder. The children of an American 
family traveling in Italy are taken from place to place—Genoa, 
Naples, Rome, Perugia, Assisi, Florence, Siena—and the record of 
their journey is set down for the most part in just such conversa- 
tion as real human beings indulge in. Enough information is 
conveyed to stimulate a child’s interest and provide useful sug- 
gestions. 


THE BUSINESS OF SALVATION. By Bernard J. Otten, S.J. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25. 


In this volume Father Otten has gathered together more than 
forty sermons delivered in the St. Louis Cathedral during the Lent 
of 1911. The only thing unusual about the sermons is their rather 
novel dress in the language of the market-place and counting-house 
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—the old themes proposed under new metaphors. But though these 
discourses cover well-trodden ground, they are none the less ex- 
cellent, being plain, brief, practical, and to the point. 

Busy pastors who in spite of the best resolutions—erperti 
loquimur—often find themselves Saturday night without a sermon 
for Sunday, will be helped by this book. It is also most suitable for 
home and family reading. 


ENCHIRIDION PATRISTICUM. By M. J. Rouet de Journel, S.J. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. 


This thesaurus of patristic texts forms a good companion 
volume to Denzinger’s Enchiridion Symbolorum and Kirch’s En- 
chiridion fontium historiae ecclesiasticae antiquae. It has been com- 
piled chiefly for theological students, who hitherto had no text-book 
of the kind to consult, save the bulky six-vc!ume Thesaurus Patristi- 
cus, or Waterworth’s uncritical three-volume Faith of Catholics. 

The Greek and Latin texts are given in the original, the former 
always with a Latin translation; the Oriental texts are given only 
in a Latin version. The latest and most critical editions of the 
Fathers are used whenever possible, although references are made 
throughout to the Abbé Migne’s well-known edition, and to Funk’s 
Apostolic Fathers. 

The choice of texts has been determined by the author’s prac- 
tical viewpoint. Many of the current manuals pay little attention 
to the proofs from the Fathers, which were so well treated in the 
classical treatises of a Petavius or a Thomassinus. In this manual 
the student will find the most important passages arranged in chron- 
ological order, with marginal numbers referring to the entire sub- 
ject matter of theology from the tract De Revelatione to the treatise 
De Novissimis. Other numbers in smaller type give us all the parallel 
passages, while another index includes all the Biblical texts cited. 

The chief value of the book is its critical and careful classifica- 
tion of texts, and the ingenious method devised by the compiler to 
make it of practical utility. He himself deprecates all claims of 
having given us a perfect work, for he knows that no two scholars 
in the world would be in complete agreement as to what texts 
should be omitted or retained. He asks all students to send him 
suggestions for future editions. They will all be grateful to him and 
his helpers, Fathers Browe and Burdo, for their scholarly intro- 
duction to the fascinating study of the Fathers. 
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PRIMITIVE BUDDHISM. By Alfred Roussel. Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. $1.00. 


Alfred Roussel, the Professor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Fribourg, Switzerland, has published in the above volume the con- 
ferences he delivered on Buddhism at the Catholic Institute of 
Paris. 

His aim is to present a critical yet popular study of Buddhism 
in its primitive state, and incidentally to refute those Neo-Bud- 
dhists who endeavor to set up the atheism of India as a formidable 
rival of Christianity. He is most anxious to be fair and objective, 
avoiding, as he says himself, “ false estimates of either prejudiced 
apologists or uncritical antagonists.” 

His subject naturally falls under three headings: the life of 
Gotama (Buddha), his teaching (Dharma or Dhamma), and the 
community of monks which he founded (Sangha). 

It is practically impossible to write an authentic life of the 
founder of Buddhism. As well try to construct a life of Christ 
from a volume of modern sermons, or to write the life of a med- 
iaeval saint from the pious imaginings of an uncritical convent 
annalist. The historians and chroniclers of India never bothered 
about distinguishing legend from historical fact, and her documents 
are so oblivious of chronology, so full of interpolations, so fre- 
quently changed and rewritten, as to be very unreliable. 

The thesis of Bunsen, Seydel, and other rationalistic scholars 
who maintain that the Gospel incidents are borrowed from Bud- 
dhistic texts, is ably refuted. Christianity reached India in apos- 
tolic times, and the Gospels were beyond doubt used to enrich the 
Buddhist legend; some of the so-called primitive documents, like 
the Lalita-Vistara, were compiled, according to Senart and Rhys- 
Davids, from six hundred to a thousand years after the death of 
Gotama; the differences in the alleged borrowings are for the most 
part greater than the similarities, ¢. g., the presentation in the temple 
of Mahapajapati, the temptation by Mara, the sermon at Benares, 
etc., etc. ‘ 

Roussel shows clearly from many citations that Buddhis 
is in no true sense a consistent philosophy. He agrees with Barth 
in holding that the many contradictions of its pseudo-metaphysics 
argue “cerebral paralysis;” instead of being a chef d’oeuvre of 
the human mind, our author stigmatizes it as a chef d’oeuvre d’ex- 
travagance et de délire. 

VOL. XCV.— 44. 
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Nirvana is the raison d’étre of the whole ethical system of 
Buddhism. But what is Nirvana? According to De la Vallée 
Poussin “ it is not annihilation, nor is it a beatific existence; it is 
neither a place nor a state. Buddhists heap argument on argument 
to prove that Nirvana is a pure emptiness, the destruction of an 
apparent individuality, the end of all activity of thought.” 

The four noble truths are: first, that existence is painful; 
second, that existence is produced and renewed from life to life by 
desire; third, that man may be delivered from existence; fourth, 
but only by deliverance from desire. The absence of desire there- 
fore is the royal highway to Nirvana. 

The five moral precepts of Buddhism are wholly negative: 
they forbid murder, lying, theft, fornication, and alcohol. Buddhism 
is in no sense a religion, for it denies the existence of a Supreme 
Being ; its love of the neighbor—so often unjustly praised—consists 
rather in a prohibition not to hate, based on indifference and the 
absence of desire. 

The third part of the book discusses in detail the convent life 
of the Buddhist monks and nuns; their rules, vows, novitiate, cus- 
toms, fasting, public confession, pilgrimages, etc. A final chapter 
deals with the present state of Buddhism in India and Ceylon. 

We recommend this book most highly for its subject matter, 
but hope that in a future edition the author will simplify some 
of the lengthy and involved sentences which disfigure its pages. 


i sere PILGRIM’S GUIDE TO LOURDES, by the Rev. G. H. 

Cobb (St. Louis: B. Herder. 40 cents), will give the reader 
interesting details of the routes to Lourdes, the hotels and offices 
there, etc. But it does not take up the traveler till he arrives in 
London, and it omits to state how long the journey takes from 
place to place, e. g., from Bordeaux to Lourdes. If these details 
were included, the little book would be more valuable. 


OMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Albert Perry Brigham. 
(New York: Ginn & Co. $1.30.) Though objecting to the 
multiplication of text-books, we must own that to the wearied 
teacher they are oftentimes a blessing, giving variety in matter, 
and method of treatment. Of late years the cords of the geograph- 
ical tent have been stretched unduly in order to shelter many cor- 
related subjects, and not the least significant symptoms of the 
tendency of modern education is the fact that great prominence 
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is given to Commercial Geography. In old days children learned 
whence were obtained the various commodities of life, but now 
they learn how they are produced; how much has become more 
important than whence, and commerce has crowded out geography. 
The result is that while the topography of the world has grown 
more detailed, children are ignorant of countries and cities. After 
having entered this protest one may with an easy conscience pro- 
ceed to discourse on the excellencies of the book in question. 

The author is well known in the educational world, and his 
presentation of the subject proper is interesting and methodical. 
This book, therefore, deals more with commerce than with geog- 
raphy. His chapters on the History of Commerce and the many 
historical facts scattered throughout the volume lift up the whole 
from the dead level of tons, bushels, and dollars. And a word 
of special praise is due to the numerous maps, charts, and illustra- 
tions, of which there are two hundred and seventy. The illustra- 
tions really illustrate, and give the impression, which few text-book 
pictures give nowadays, of having been chosen because of their 
appositeness and utility. 


ELECTIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT, with intro- 
duction and notes by Henry Nelson Snyder, of Wofford Col- 
lege, is designed to meet a recommendation that some knowledge 
of the Bible as literature should be required for College entrance. 
The book contains the stories of the Creation and the Deluge, and 
accounts of some of the chief personages of the sacred record from 
Abraham to Daniel, so arranged that the unity of each story is 
preserved. A chapter is added on the poetry of the Psalms, the 
Canticle of Canticles, etc. The notes contain only explanation of 
difficult words and phrases, but the introduction is not so satis- 
factory. The translation used is the King James’ version. The 
book is published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 


nese KNOCKS AT THE DOOR (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 

pincott & Co. $1.25) is the name of a new story by Will 
Levington Comfort, author of Routhledge Rides ‘Alone and She 
Buildeth Her House. Nor is it altogether a bad story, though 
the various chapters depict so many countries that one gets the effect 
of a patch-work quilt. But when, oh when, will some kind person 
fence off the field of theology and put up a sign, “ No Admittance 
to Novelists? ” 
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HORT READINGS FOR RELIGIOUS, by Father Cox, O.M.I. 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00), contains fifty-two 
short talks on practical points of the religious life in general. As 
a manual of meditation, or points of instruction for novices, it 
will prove a useful aid; also for spiritual reading,.when that duty 
is restricted to a very short period of time. 


LOISTER CHORDS, by Sister Mary Fides Shepperson (Chi- 

cago: Ainsworth Co. 50 cents), touches on many topics of 

the High School course. It will be to the graduate of St. Mary’s 

Convent, Pittsburgh, Pa., when school days are a thing of the past, 

a pleasant reminder of the months that sped so swiftly when life 
was free from care. 


UNC DIMITTIS, or THE PRESENTATION IN THE 
TEMPLE. A mystery play by a Religious of St. Mary’s Con- 
vent, Cambridge, England (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons), 
is a simple, quaint recital of the Presentation of Our Lord 
in the temple, and will be found suitable for the Christmas season. 


- C. PAGE & CO. publish two new stories for girls, Alma at 


Hadley Hall, by Louise M. Breitenbach, and The Girls of 
Friendly Terrace, by Harriet Lummis Smith. The second is espe- 
cially commendable, because, instead of golf or literary ambition, its 
young heroine possesses the cardinal talent of cookery. Each $1.50. 


WIMMING SCIENTIFICALLY TAUGHT, by Prof. Frank 

Eugen Dalton (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.25 net), 

is intended to help beginners to learn and swimmers to improve. 

Of course no book can be a satisfactory substitute for an instructor 

in a matter so eminently practical, but the present volume is even 
less helpful than might reasonably have been expected. 


HERE is no more effective counter-irritant to the pernicious 
literature that is the order of the day than the history and 

the example of the Saints. Nor may it any longer be said that their 
lives are presented to us without that practical inspiration so needful 
to us sinners who live and work in a valley of tribulation. The din 
of new theories that blatantly decry all tradition and pretend to re- 
make the world sounds in our ears—yet the still small voice of the 
Saints of God alone speaks wisdom unto men. Nothing is more help- 
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ful to the Christian home than the lives of the Saints. It matters 
not in what field the children of that home will labor, the light that 
will safely guide them, and the example that will best inspire them, 
are found in those who, living with God, help us all in our work for 
God and our fellow-men. St. Paul was a tent-maker; St. Ignatius a 
soldier; St. John Capistran a magistrate. 

THE CATHOLIC Wor LD has already recommended to its readers 
the series of the Friar Saints published by Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. These volumes are presented in an attractive size and 
makeup, and cost but fifty cents a piece. They are within the reach 
of everyone, and our people should show their appreciation of the 
labor and devotion of the editors and of the work of the publishers. 
The series includes the lives of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bona- 
venture, St. Vincent Ferrer, St. Antony of Padua, St. Pius V., and 
St. John Capistran. Each life is ably written with a view to its 
practical, popular appeal. The books will be a treasure in every 
Catholic household. 


‘hepeneornesihaga A LA JEUNESSE DES ECOLES. Par Ch. 


Vandepitte. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 2/fr.) A slender volume 
of 209 pages, containing nineteen catechetical lectures to French 
school children. The work is divided into two parts: thirteen lec- 
tures being on “Duties to God,” and six on “ Duties to Our 
Neighbor.” The lectures, though of course in elementary style, 
are well and interestingly written. Many examples and historical 
episodes are given to sustain the reader’s attention; while a page 
of reflexions et pratiques after each discourse sums up and crystal- 
lizes the lessons just taught. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


YA House Divided Against Itself. By S. F. Darwin Fox. The 
present chaotic condition of the Anglican Church is simply the 
legacy of the compromise known to history as the Elizabethan 
Settlement. Elizabeth demanded obedience to herself in matters 
temporal and ecclesiastical. J. R. Green has shown how she looked 
at theological matters in a purely political light. J. A. Froude 
also contributed similar testimony. Elizabeth made the Anglican 
Church. She denied the Mass. But the Mass is the test of Catho- 
lic Faith. As Mr. Birrell has said, “ It is the Mass that matters.” 
The ‘Anglican Church has abrogated Baptism: it recognizes at 
least three conflicting sacramental theories. It is difficult, if not’ 
impossible, to determine what the Anglican Church teaches as de 
fide.—Oxford and Cambridge Review, July. 


The Italian Futurists. -By A. M. Ludovici. The work 
and aims of this school of Italian artists demand serious at- 
tention as indices of the trend of modern art. When using 
such terms as art, reality, realism, etc., one must take great 
pains to define them with precision, so the author opens 
his paper with a number of definitions that clear the ground. 
He goes on to show that ever since Whistler, inspired by 
Manet and the Pointillistes, declared that the subject did not matter, 
the mode of expression has grown to be the sovereign concern of the 
more advanced school of modern painters. Art became divorced 
from any definite attitude towards life. Artists who were born in 
an age of chaos, in an age of the clashing and mixing of values, 
and among a people who had lost all notion of a direction or a 
purpose in life, could never feel that intense passion for any par- 
ticular phase of life which the Gothic or Pagan artists had once 
felt. They were thrown back upon art forms. As a result tech- 
nique, decorative effect, color schemes, contours took precedence. 
The substance was neglected. The ranks of artists were swelled 
by thousands of mediocrities, incapable of any supreme, masterly 
vision. The only love that inspires the Futurists is a love of the 
modern age of chaos: a weak love which has not the power to rise 
above technical controversies, which has not the power to break 
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with the past save in manifestoes in words. The Futurists have 
introduced merely a fresh convention for depicting objects in move- 
ment; but they are slaves of the past. They have carried to its 
logical conclusion every tenet of the studios for the last fifty years. 
The Futurists then, instead of a beginning, are an end, the last 
offspring of a senile race of artists who are utterly bankrupt and 
devoid of all love, ideas, vigor, or promise of life—Oxford and 
Cambridge Review, July. 


Secret Societies in European Politics. Unsigned. The Grand 
Lodge of Freemasons was founded in England in 1719, and ever 
since the accession to the throne of the House of Hanover they 
have enjoyed the protection of the reigning families. So great has 
been this protection that when in 1799 Parliament passed a law 
for the suppression of secret societies, only one escaped this law, 
and that was the Freemasons of England. The writer gives a 
brief history of Freemasonry in England. 

The English Freemasonry was not confined to England alone, 
but as early as 1721 the Duke of Montagu founded a lodge at 
Dunterque, France. The Order now spread with amazing rapidity, 
and before the end of the first half of the eighteenth century every 
country of Europe was represented by at least one lodge of Free- 
masons, all founded by the Grand Lodge of England, and depend- 
ant solely upon it. In 1826 Mr. Canning, a prominent Mason, 
in a discourse, made known the mysterious power in the hands of 
the Masons. The Order was Protestant, and in favor of Monarchy 
in England, but anti-religious and of Republican tendencies on the 
Continent. 

In Italy, for instance, all the political leaders from Cavour 
to Crispi, including Mazzini, Garibaldi, Victor Emmanuel and King 
Humbert, have been Freemasons. Jews were admitted to member- 
ship in 1831, which accounts for the wretched treatment accorded 
Catholics during the Jubilee Year at Rome, under the Mayoralty 
of Ernest Nathan, a Masonic Jew, and of English origin. 

Of the numerous “ Young Turks,” who took refuge in the 
various countries of Europe, who conspired against the government 
of Abdul Hamid, the majority of these made their studies in Paris 
and London, and during this period of study became affiliated with 
Freemasonry. A short while after the Turkish Revolution, the 
“Young Turks” declared openly that Freemasonry played an 
important part in the overthrow of Abdul Hamid’s government. 
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After the revolution, all important posts of the government were 
filled by Freemasons, following the custom of the other countries 
of Europe in which Freemasonry holds a strong place. 

The massacres breaking out at the present time in Armenia, 
which have been laid against the Levantine Jews, have been 
traced to a Mason—Ishan Tikri, director of one of their papers. 
The “ Young Turks” allow these massacres to go on, thinking 
that they are adding a great help to the cause of Freemasonry, to 
which they have become allied. 

The writer ends his study of the question by these all-im- 
portant words: “And on the day when the Italo-Turkish war 
ends, the mask will fall, and will show the Ottomans that in the 
country of the Mussulman, as in the Catholic countries, Free- 
masonry, sooner or later, brings to that country ruin and abase- 
ment.”—Le Correspondant, June. 


The Belgian Elections. By B. Van Den Heuvel. Until the 
revision of the Belgian Constitution in 1893, that country had but 
two political parties—the Catholic and the Liberal. In 1894 the 
Socialist Party came into existence. As usual it planned at once 
radical changes of all kinds that were to be effected by revolutionary 


methods. But it has since been forced to learn that if it is to ac- 
complish anything, it must accomplish it by methods slower and 
more peaceful. 

The Catholic Party, which includes many non-Catholics, is the 
one chosen by all right-thinking men, of all shades of belief, and 
holds, now as ever, the supreme place in politics. It has endeavored to 
conciliate the interests of all social classes; to do everything that 
will promote the welfare of the state; to safeguard the vitality of 
local institutions; to encourage initiative, and to promote the moral 
and intellectual growth of the citizens of Belgium. The good work 
which it has accomplished has met with wide praise, and excited 
even the admiration of a Liberal Propagandist, M. Barich, who 
some months ago wrote a book entitled The Clerical Régime in 
Belgium, in which he set forth the social and economic works which 
have been due to the zeal of the Catholic Party. 

The Liberal Party is absolutely opposed to the Church. It 
demands absolute separation of Church and State; severe neutrality 
in public education, and the withdrawal of financial aid to religious 
institutions. 

The Socialist Party, even more radical than the Liberal, is 
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making strenuous efforts to gain a foothold in every part of the 
kingdom. The elections of this year were most important. The 
Liberal and Socialist Parties were quite sure of success, but the 
result proved a victory for the Catholic Party. The writer ends 
his article by tabulating the results of the elections, showing the 
gains and losses of the different parties —Le Correspondant, June. 


The Tablet (June 29): The Insurance Act gives directions as 
to the content and observance of the law regarding the insuring 
of employees. The Boy Scouts invites the codperation of Catho- 
lics in this National Movement, and suggests the propriety of such 
cooperation with an organization whose attitude to Catholics is 
evidenced by the presence of the Archbishop of Westminster on 
its Board of Directors. In The Belgian Elections Dom Bede 
Camm, O.S.B., gives a graphic account of the Catholic triumph in 
the recent elections due to a magnificent union of work and prayer. 
Belgians entitled to more than one vote by educational or property 
qualifications were summoned from all parts of Europe; mission- 
aries and members of teaching orders congregated to save Belgium 
from the “hands of the enemy.” The vanquished Liberals la- 
ment too late their unhappy alliance with Socialism. The Pri- 
mate and The Marriage Law questions the effect upon Anglicans of 
the decision of Parliament in the Banister case. The English 
Prayer Book declares marriage to a deceased wife’s sister to be 
against “‘ the law of God;” and the Rev. Mr. Thompson “ failed to 
note that ‘the law of God’ had recently been amended by the House 
of Commons.”...... “The effect of the decision is to establish 
the right of Parliament to settle the terms of admission to Holy 
Communion in the Established Church.” The Primate protests 
personally against the act, but yields officially by pronouncing such 
marriages only “ ecclesiastically irregular.” Up to the time when 
Henry VIII. first saw Anne Boleyn, everyone in England knew. 
that the law forbidding marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
was an ecclesiastical law, from which the Holy See could grant 
dispensation; “to oblige the King, Parliament affirmed that such 
marriages were contrary to ‘the law of God.’ Now Parliament 
has changed its mind, and the Church of England must do the 
same.” 

(July 6): Oxford, Ottawa and The Marriage Law gives the 
“lonely protest ” of the Bishop of Oxford, who “ seems not to have 
apprehended the full force of an Act of Parliament.” The situa- 
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tion demands a revision of the Book of Common Prayer “ for 
the peace of souls.” In this connection the recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court of Canada regarding the civil standing under 
the law of the Province of Quebec of marriages between two 
Catholics, and of mixed marriages not “ contracted before a Roman 
Catholic priest” are discussed———Catholic Federation in France 
is an encouraging picture of the earnestness and success with which 
both priests and people are working in France to repair the heavy 
losses sustained under the Separation Law. 


The National (July): Episodes of the month speaks of the 
attitude of England towards Germany in view of recent English 
political happenings. Comments unfavorably and in a very big- 
oted way on what it describes as the disgraceful Home Rule Bill— 
“the House of Commons is dominated by a gang of sorted dema- 
gogues and needy-greedy lawyers.” Rudyard Kipling writes a 
rabid, unpleasant article, entitled The Benefactors, against Trade 
Unionism. How England can maintain its naval supremacy in 
the Mediterranean is treated by H. W. Wilson. Coulson Kern- 
ahan protests against political activities of the Free Church in an 
article entitled Politics and the Pulpit. Young China and Young 
Turkey, by J. O. P. Bland, compares the recent revolutions in both 
countries. The writer seems to think that in the latter it will be 
successful; in the former it will prove a failure. 


Oxford and Cambridge Review (July): Discusses current 
topics. Second installment of an exhaustive article on the present 
industrial conditions in England by E. F. Smith. W. S. George 
discusses Daudet’s Tartarin. Freemasonry and Christianity, by 
Flavien Brenner, is a review of the growth and organization of 
Freemasonry in Germany and its war against Christianity. 


Le Correspondant (June 10): In Crumbling Shrines of the 
Faith, Max Doumic records a tour he made through the southwest 
of France. He describes the architectural beauty of the churches 
there, and then tells how they have been allowed to fall into decay 
by that indifferentism that has of late been sweeping over the 
country.— Master of the Sea, by L. de St. Victor de St. Blancard, 
reviews the rivalry in naval supremacy now engaged in by England 
and Germany. 

(June 25): Social Reform, by Georges Goyau, tells of the 
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work inaugurated on January 26, 1903, at Rheims by the Abbé 
Leray to combat the social evils of the day. At its own expense 
this society published brochures on every subject pertaining to 
these great questions, and has scattered them broadcast. At the 
end of each year they publish a “ Social Guide,” which gives a 
summary of problems handled and work done. As yet only in its 
ninth year, it gives great promise of fruitful work for God, the 
Church, and the state. Naval Study, by Edgar de Geoffroy, 
is a scientific study of submarine boats of every description. 

Turkish Persecutions, by André Cheradame, deals with the perse- 
cutions which the Albanians are subjected to by the treachery of 
the “ Young Turks,” who solicited the help of the former at the 
crisis of the Turkish Revolution, promising them every advantage 
if they were successful in dethroning Abdul Hamid. France to 
Canada, by Etienne Lamy, is the speech which Etienne Lamy de- 
livered on the 25th of June, 1912, as a representative of the Aca- 
demie Francaise at the Congress of French-speaking people held at 


Quebec. 


Revue Thomiste (May-June): The Idea of God and the 
Psychology of the Subconsciousness, by R. P. Montague, O.P., 
is an answer to unbelievers who maintain that the subconsciousness 
in us is the source of man’s idea of God.——The Vital Principle 
and the Traditional Philosophy, by R. P. Mélizan, outlines the 
teaching of Christian Philosophy on life and its principle, and 
then shows that spontaneous generation is incompatible with this 
philosophy. The article is for the most part a refutation of the 
opinions advanced in favor of spontaneous generation by M. Bonys- 
sonic. The author denounces such theories as irrational and un- 
philosophical. 








Recent Events. 


The Chamber of Deputies has been devoting 
France. the greater part of its time to the discussion 
of the Bill for Electoral Reform introduced 
by the government. To this measure the most numerous, and 
hitherto the most influential, of the parties in the Chamber has 
offered a determined opposition; and at one time the existence of 
the Cabinet was seriously endangered. The rank and file of the 
Socialist-Radicals feared that its passing would result in their losing 
their seats. No French government, under present circumstances, 
can retain office, even if supported by a majority, unless that ma- 
jority is made up of strictly Republican votes. The Bill is sup- 
ported by those members who sit not only on the Extreme Left, but 
also by those who sit on the opposite Extreme, that is the Right. 
The support of the latter has to be eliminated in a vote which in- 
volves an expression of confidence- On one occasion in the dis- 
cussion, the government barely secured a majority of the required 
kind of supporters. Its passage through the Chamber may now 
be looked upon as assured. It has, however, still to make its way 
through the Senate, and no one can tell how it will be treated by 
that body. The Bill, in the shape in which it leaves the Chamber, 
provided for the election of all its members by scrutin de liste and 
for the representation of minorities. The electoral area is in all 
cases the Department. The means to secure the representation 
of minorities seem to be very complicated. This is in fact the 
great objection to every form of proportional representation. Sup- 
porters of the Bill, however, maintain that it will work perfectly 
well in practice. 

Both the Chamber and the Senate have been discussing the 
virtues and the vices of Jean Jacques Rousseau, the government 
having called upon Parliament to make a grant of money in order 
to celebrate the two hundredth anniversary of his birth. Con- 
siderable opposition was offered in both of the houses. In the 
Chamber M. Maurice Barrés pointed to the singular inappropriate- 
ness of showing honor to the father of anarchist theories, at the 
very time when the government was engaged in shooting down like 
dogs his anarchist disciples. There was no essential difference of 
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theory, he maintained, between Kropotkin and Rousseau. The 
opponents of the vote in the Senate insisted, among other things, 
on the despotism of the masses of which Rousseau was an advo- 
cate. He taught that the state might banish everyone who did not 
believe in its dogmas, and even put to death anyone who, after 
having publicly accepted them, behaved as if he did not believe 
them. Moreover, although an enemy of property, he has always 
lived on the property of others. Both Houses, however, passed 
by large majorities the grant for which they were asked. The 
supporters of the vote, while recognizing the numerous vices of 
their hero, thought honor was due to one who first had the vision 
of the new city which was being built in modern times on the 
foundations of social justice and humanity. The Bi-centenary 
was duly celebrated in the Pantheon in the presence of the President, 
and with all the pomp of state and circumstance. 

Two years and a half ago the Chamber passed a resolution 
inviting the legal authorities to consider the advisability of estab- 
lishing an organization for the examination of criminals, and the 
investigation of the social causes of criminality. It was the increase 
of crime, and particularly of juvenile crime, that led to this step 
being taken. M. Briand went further, and established a central 
Bureau of criminology. This Bureau devotes itself to the study 
of the physical and biological characteristics of criminals, their 
physical condition and their social environment. But when the 
spectacle is presented to the youth of the country of the highest 
honors being paid by the Chief of the State to a man notoriously 
guilty of the worst moral crimes, it seems unnecessary to inquire 
into one at least of the causes of this increase. The labor unrest, 
of which so many countries are feeling the effects, has led to a 
large strike of French seamen. Great inconvenience has been 
caused. On the whole, however, due bounds have been kept; the 
strikers, although firm in their attitude, have refrained from violent 
action, and from interference with the rights of others. 

The Foreign relations of France remain unchanged. With 
Russia and Great Britain, the Premier affirms, never were they 
better. The three governments keep permanently in touch, and 
exchange views confidentially on all international questions. Be- 
tween Great Britain and France the warm feeling was so strong 
that no written documents were needed to secure common action. 
The fact that in Italy irritation was shown at the reference made 
to the war by M. Poincaré, in his speech in the Chamber, may be 
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taken rather as an indication of the extreme sensitiveness of Italians 
since the war began, than of any real difference between the two 
countries or of any impending conflict. 

With reference to Morocco, the situation is recognized by the 
government as serious. The opposition of many tribes had ren- 
dered it necessary to send reinforcements. But the government is 
determined to carry the enterprise it has undertaken, however long 
and arduous it may prove, to a successful conclusion. As soon as, 
by means of the Army, the country has been pacified, its civilization 
will be undertaken. A regular Budget will be the first step, to be 
followed by a proper system of education. Franco-Arab and Franco- 
Berber primary schools will be established and a French College 
opened at Tangier. A stop will be put to the abuses in the sale 
of land. The loyal codperation of the natives is looked upon as 
essential, and therefore every effort will be made to win their con- 
fidence, so that France may not only be respected but also loved. 
With Spain the negotiations are still going on. There are indeed 
great difficulties still to be settled, but every hope is entertained 
that they will be surmounted, and that the good relations between 
France and Spain will in no way be impaired. 


Very little has to be said about German 
Germany. affairs, for very little has taken place. The 
Emperor has made a couple of speeches, in 
one of which he expressed his strong desire that Great Britain 
and Germany may long remain on friendly terms. The relations 
between the two countries have been under discussion in a Sympo- 
sium, in which leading statesmen on both sides have taken part. All 
of them express the strong desire that peace may be maintained, and 
some even entertain the hope. The Navy League of Germany is 
again in the field trying to bring home to Germans the necessity 
of a still further increase of the Navy. 

That the birth-rate is diminishing in Germany is a fact which 
will be a surprise to many. Such, however, is the case. Statistics 
of births and deaths for 1911 show that in Prussia and Bavaria 
the growth of population has fallen off by more than 100,000. It 
seems certain that the returns for the whole Empire will show an 
increase of population of less than three-quarters of a million— 
the least favorable return for more than twenty years. It is feared 
that in Germany the same causes are coming into operation which 
have been working so disastrously in many other countries. To 
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settle this question the Prussian government is organizing an in- 
quiry, which doubtless will be conducted with characteristic Ger- 
man thoroughness, and so be of great use to all students of the 
question. The Ministry of the Interior has issued a rescript to 
the provincial Governors, requiring them to obtain information from 
doctors, teachers, lawyers, the clergy, and all available sources. The 
main questions are whether the limitation is intentional, and if so, 
what are the principal social and economic causes, and whether the 
birth-rate is falling among the working as well as among the 
middle classes. 


Friends of parliamentary government can- 

Austria-Hungary. not feel satisfied with the way in which it is 
working, even in the countries in which it 

has long been adopted. As the ideal form, it should bring to the serv- 
ice of the people the best and the most intelligent who are to be 
found among them for the discussion of their needs. As a matter 
of fact even in Great Britain, which is supposed to be the model 
constitutional government, discussion has been largely superseded 
by the closure by means of the guillotine. In France, efforts are 
being made by a Reform of the Chamber to restore to it the respect 
which has been lost. In Italy, the government took special pains to 
begin the recent war without consulting the representatives of the 
people, and to carry it on without having recourse to them. The 
most flagrant example of failure is, however, afforded by the Par- 
liament of Hungary. For nine years, with a few brief intervals, 
even the semblance of discussion has disappeared, obstruction of the 
most determined character having been systematically practiced by 
an obstinate minority. This obstruction has been directed against 
the increase of armaments, and in support of certain national de- 
mands, and more recently in behalf of the universal suffrage bill 
which has for so long a time been promised. It is said that the 
practice was favored by the electorate of the country, and up to a 
recent date the government was powerless to deal with it. But at 
last a way has been found, of such a character, however, as to 
destroy constitutional government, and to establish a new form of 
absolutism in its place. The way out was found by electing the 
celebrated—or shall we say the notorious?—Count Stephen Tisza 
as Speaker. In a single sitting he secured the passing of the Army 
Bill, which had been before the House for more than two years. 
This he did by avowedly over-riding the rules of procedure, by ig- 
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noring all protests, and finally by the use of force—policemen being 
called to eject the opponents. Not satisfied with removal from the 
House, he proceeded to the arrest of many. So great was the 
exasperation that an attempt was made to shoot the Count. He 
was, however, in no way to be baffled, and by these methods the 
Standing Orders, under cover of which obstruction has for so long 
been practiced, have been revised. Within a few days the work of 
years has been done. The House of Magnates has given its con- 
sent, and the Emperor-King his approval and benediction. There 
are those, however, who hold that laws made by violence, and in 
disregard of all rules of procedure, are in reality not laws at all, 
and that they will not be recognized by the Courts, or, what is 
more important, by the public judgment of the country. But is 
there such a thing? There does not appear to be the possibility of a 
considered public judgment. Politics in the Dual Monarchy are 
nothing more than the wrangling of one nationality with another. 
The Magyars are engaged at the present time in suppressing the 
rights of the Croatians. They have been put under the absolute 
rule of a M. de Cuvaj. To his high-handed proceedings an assassin 
has just made an unsuccessful attempt to put an end. Now the 
police are making efforts, as in the Agram case, to discover and, 
if not successful in this, to concoct a general conspiracy of the 
Slavs. In other parts of the country proceedings are of a like 
character, although not so violent. A few days ago, the Emperor 
made an earnest appeal to the Ruthenes to lend their support to 
an Army Bill which he had at heart. Thereupon the Polish repre- 
sentative in the Austrian Cabinet gave in his resignation, on account 
of the recognition thereby accorded to a race with which the Poles 
are in continual conflict. This matter, however, was soon arranged, 
and hopes are even being entertained that between Poles and Ruth- 
enes terms of mutual agreement may be found. The same hopes are 
also felt of a settlement being made of matters in dispute between the 
Germans and Czechs of Bohemia. This is eminently desirable; for 
the Emperor is a very old man, and has an influence for good which 
it is not expected that his prospective successor will wield. A settle- 
ment, if possible, should therefore be made at once. 


The development of sympathy, and even of 

Russia. common political action, between Russia and 

Great Britain have been greatly imperilled 

by the savage sentence of a Russian Court of Justice passed upon a 
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lady who claimed to be a British subject. By this Court Miss 
Malecka was condemned to deprivation of all civil rights, to four 
years penal servitude, to be followed by exile to Siberia for life, 
for belonging to a revolutionary organization. The defendant ad- 
mitted that she had made the acquaintance of a noted Polish 
Socialist, whom she knew to be a political exile, but denied that she 
sympathized with his ideas. Strong feeling was excited by what 
appeared to be so unjust a serttence, especially in the ranks of the 
Radical supporters of the government. Meetings were held, and 
repeated questions were asked in Parliament. The Foreign Secre- 
tary found himself in a very difficult position. On the one hand, 
the good relations with Russia were involved, for no foreign inter- 
ference with internal affairs would have been tolerated; and on 
the other, there was the danger of alienating an influential section 
of his own supporters. A way out of the difficulty was found in 
the end. A petition was addressed to the Tsar, by friends of Miss 
Malecka, for her free pardon. This petition was granted upon the 
condition that she should leave the country—a condition with which, 
no doubt, she was very glad to comply. 

Another question has arisen threatening in some degree the 
existing relations between the two countries. It also illustrates 
how easily credence is given in Russia to accusations made against 
the Jews. In the Middle Ages charges of the same kind were con- 
demned by the Popes. In this case a charge has been made of a 
Ritual Murder, commonly called the Blood Accusation, against 
the Jews of Kieff. A Protest against such a charge was signed 
by so large a number of the leading men of Great Britain that the 
signatures filled, closely printed, more than a column of the 
Times. Among the signers were Archbishops and Bishops, Dukes, 
Earls, and Barons, Deans, Canons, and clergy of the Establishment, 
with Presidents and ex-Presidents of the various Free Churches, 
scores of Professors, Artists, Literary men and Scientists and 
Editors of newspapers. The feelings of many Russians was con- 
siderably hurt that a charge of such a kind should be brought 
against their country. They looked upon the Protest as an unjusti- 
fiable interference with lawful order and justice in Russia, and as 
an aspersion upon the intelligence and humanity of its people. 

The projected Trans-Persian Railway has also a certain bear- 
ing on the relations of Russia and Great Britain. Such a project 
would not have been listened to for a moment a few years ago, and 
there are people in Great Britain, whether they are to be looked 
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upon as unduly suspicious, or as really extremely far-sighted and 
sagacious, it is hard to say, who think it ought not to be listened 
to now. The railway if built would bring the enemy up to the 
very gate of India, were Russia ever again to become an enemy— 
and who can say that she will not? The project, however, is on 
the road to accomplishment, at least the first steps are being taken. 
If carried out it will be possible to travel from London to Delhi 
within a period of shortly over a week. 

Russia has been foremost in promoting, so far as practicable, 
mediation between Italyand Turkey to bring to an end the war which 
has for so long a time been waged between the two. It is the com- 
merce of Russia that is chiefly affected by this war. Moreover, 
she is very desirous that the state of things in the Balkans should 
remain unchanged. Italy, although a member of the Triple Alliance, 
has a special understanding with Russia, formed at the time when 
war with Austria was very probable. The interests of Italy and 
Russia in the Balkans were then declared to be identical—they 
had the same objects in view: the strengthening of the status quo. 
The action in Italy in bombarding forts at the entrance to the Dar- 
danelles, an event which led to the closing of those straits for 
some time, and the consequent protest of Russia, led to the impres- 
sion that something more than an understanding existed between 
Italy and Russia. Nothing, however, so far, has been done to 
confirm this impression. The drawing together of Austria and 
Russia, which a few months ago was thought to be near, has made 
no progress. Things are as they were. The Foreign Minister of 
Russia, speaking of the good relations which subsisted between his 
own and other countries, mentioning them by name, placed Austria 
in the fifth place. So sensitive are the feelings of some Austrians, that 
one of the leading papers took umbrage at this, and declared it 
showed a growth of coldness of feeling on the part of Russia. 
What effect the recent visit of the German Emperor to the Tsar 
may have upon the relations between Germany and Russia, it is 
too soon to learn. Some think, or at least say, that the Kaiser 
has persuaded the Tsar to throw in his lot with Germany in the 
struggle with Great Britain, of which so much apprehension is felt. 
To this we would advise our readers not too readily to assent. 

The war with Japan practically destroyed the Russian Fleet. It 
has ever since been a question whether the nation should be put to 
the expense of building a new Fleet to take its place. The Duma at 
last has accepted the proposals of the Admiralty, and a Bill has been 
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passed appropriating something over two hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars for ship building and construction during the period 
1912-17. Four armored cruisers, eight small cruisers, thirty-six 
destroyers, eighteen submarines, together with auxiliary vessels, are 
to be built. Ports are to be equipped, one of which is specially 
suitable to guard against Germany. A new base is to be established 
in the Baltic. The purely defensive policy, advocated by not a 
few, has been set aside. Russia will thus be enabled to give addi- 
tional strength to the fleets of her ally France, and her friend 
Great Britain, in any conflict that may arise with the forces of 
Germany or even of the Triple Alliance. With the passing of the 
Navy Bill, the work of the Duma’s Session was brought to an end. 
On the occasion of the prorogation the Tsar made a speech in which 
he said that he was pleased to inform its members that he had, 
for the past five years, followed with attention the work it had been 
doing. He would not, he said, conceal the fact that some 
questions had not been handled in the way which appeared 
to him desirable. The debates had not always been calm, and work 
required calmness above all. On the other hand, he was glad to 
state that much care and industry had been devoted to the solution 
of the questions which he looked upon as of the greatest importance, 
namely, the organization of farming among the peasants, the in- 
surance and care of working people’s families, the education of the 
masses, and all matters touching defence of the Fatherland. On 
the whole it is gratifying that among the many experiments in 
constitutional government that are now being made in various parts 
of the world, so large a measure of success has been accorded to 
that which has been made in Russia. That so much attention too 
has been paid to the bettering of the lot of the peasant, and of the 
social condition of the people, is a proof of the benefits that have 
come within a few years as the result of the change from an auto- 
cratic and aristocratic government. 


Even in her internal affairs Turkey has to 

Turkey. contend with serious difficulties. The elec- 

tions for the second Parliament resulted in 

the victory of the Committee of Union and Progress—a body which 
has proved such a maleficent influence, having practically by its 
usurpation of extra-Constitutional powers taken control of every 
thing, and by its extreme efforts to strengthen the Ottomans alien- 
ated all the subject nationalities. A third revolt of Albanians has 
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been for some time on the point of breaking out, although various 
concessions have been promised to their just demands. Some of 
the Young Turks have so far yielded to the necessities of the case 
as to propose the re-appointment of the European inspectors who 
were doing a good work under the old régime, and who were re- 
moved on the establishment of the new. The dissatisfaction with 
the proceedings of the Young Turks has extended to the Army, and 
on a day very near the fourth anniversary of the uprising against 
Abdul Hamid, and in the very same neighborhood, a number of 
officers and men did the precise thing which the Young Turks had 
done—deserted their ranks and took to the hills. The authorities 
long hesitated to take action, lest the troops should refuse to serve 
against their comrades. This trouble, and what led to it, have re- 
sulted in the resignation of the Cabinet. The immediate cause of 
this mutiny was the arbitrary methods adopted by the Committee 
of Union and Progress in order to secure their majority in the 
recent elections—the destruction of the Committee being now rec- 
ognized as the best way of serving the country. The inhabitants 
of the dozen or so of islands in the A2gean which have been seized 
by the Italians have formed themselves into a new state, confirming 
with a vow their determination never again to submit to the rule 
of the Turk, hoping to preserve their independence, but willing to 
be annexed to Greece. It is taken for granted that Italy will not 
continue to hold permanent possession. Little progress has been 
made with the war, although a few successes in Tripoli have to be 
credited to Italy. No real advance into the interior has been made. 


Discouraging rumors about the progress, or 

China. rather the want of progress, in the estab- 
lishment of the new order in China have 

been published from time to time, but there is reason to believe that 
these reports are considerably exaggerated. There have, of course, 
been various disturbances. A revolution effected by soldiers could 
scarcely be entirely peaceful. The troops are, however, being 
steadily disbanded in many centers. The number said to have been 
under arms at first was indeed greatly exaggerated. The rumored 
intention of Canton Province to declare its independence is be- 
lieved to have no foundation. Trade throughout China is good, 
the Customs returns have exceeded anticipations, the harvests in 
nearly every province are unusually bountiful, and the railways 
in Northern and Central China are earning the largest returns ever 
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known. The attempt to raise a vast loan of three hundred millions 
from the Six Powers has indeed broken down, because China would 
not accept the supervision over the expenditure which the Banks 
made a sine qua non. But there is a prospect of China being able 
to manage with a far less sum, and this there will be no difficulty in 
securing. Increasing remittances are being received from the Prov- 
inces by the Central Government. The Premier, Tang Shao-yi, 
has given in his resignation on account of the breakdown of his 
health. His place has been taken by the former Foreign Minister, 
who is said to be more familiar with the affairs of Europe than 
with those of his own country. One disheartening thing is the 
fact that no power has so far recognized officially the New Republic, 
and this, many Chinese believe, for the still more disheartening 
reason that the Powers wish to encroach on its integrity. 
For this we believe, or at least hope, that there is no 
foundation. The Portuguese Republic did not receive recognition 
for an even longer period. A difficulty has arisen about the cul- 
tivation of opium. Under the Empire it had been suppressed; 
under the Republic in several Provinces it has revived. This is in 
violation of the Treaty with Great Britain, and may bring about 
complications with that country, not, however, of a serious char- 
acter, or at all likely to endanger the existence of the Republic. 








With ur Readers. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


(In Honor of Our Lady’s Assumption, August 15th.) 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


MoTHER My BELOvED: Let me sit at your feet and look up into 
your most lovely face, that face, of all faces, most like the face of Him, 
the altogether lovely. I am your child, yours, given to you when 
on the cross-shapen throne the King with the crown of thorns gave to 
His Mother—who stood at His right hand there, as now she sits at His 
right hand in glory—gave to her His Church and to His Church her, in 
Motherhood and Daughterhood most perfect. 

I want, as I sit here in your presence, most dear and gracious 
one, to talk to you, as I think of you in the small degree and measure 
in which it is given me to think of you. Assuredly none here below 
can think of you wholly and entirely as it would be their hearts’ de- 
sire that they might attain to think; but we love you, and you love 
us, with the love that pardons all shortcomings, the love that seeks 
most utterly to show us the beauty of that fair Son of yours, the love- 
liest of all. 

This is something of how I think of you: It is in my mind how 
you came to bless the age and quicken the dead hope of your father 
and your mother; the hope that one day their seed might be the seed 
to bear the Flower of high promise, the Fruit of the Tree of Life, for 
the healing of the peoples. I think of their faith and love in the 
giving outwardly to God her who was ever inwardly His own; the 
giving of her when she was as yet one of the babes of whose like 
the Blessed One said, Suffer the little children to come unto Me. 

I think of the sweet stories that have floated down to us through 
the ages; the tale of your mystical joy in the dance on the altar-steps, 
and of the gradual psalms borne in singing on your baby voice, as you 
went up those steps with unfaltering feet. I think of you as God’s 
handmaid, waiting on His servants, perhaps most of all on Anna, even 
then the aged prophetess; waiting in all the ways becoming a young 
maidchild. I think of the virtues that were your comrades and hand- 
maids, yours, in whom was all virtue enclosed as in the fairest of 
gardens. 

Your prayer comes to me, your prayer that to you it might be 
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given to see the Lady who should bear the Christ of God, and to wait 
on her in service most loving and most tender. 

I think, my Mother, of your home-coming, and of your making all 
around you wondrous fair and sweet; you, a girl with all the grace and 
beauty of girlhood, and with all the comeliness of the Spirit Divine, 
heightening and hallowing that beauty and that grace. I love to think 
of you as dowered not only with the sinless soul, but also with the 
open eye and the open ear for all the glory of sight and sound in the 
world that God made good. 

You come before me as the worshipper, as the keeper of the out- 
ward law and ceremonial wherein the Spirit of God was hiddenly 
abiding. And I know you were comforter and helper of all who came 
within your love and your smile; you, the peasant-princess to whom 
work was a crown, and humility high honor, and charity a robe royal. 
Quiet days of your betrothal, my Mother, were to come; your out- 
ward betrothal to the glorious workman-knight, in his humility and 
tenderness; him whom now the heart of Christendom holds in such 
supreme honor and such reverent love. 

And then, O my Mother, my Mother, the mystery and the glory 
of your divine Espousals proclaimed by the angel tongue that had 
brought you the news of the Choice of God, that Choice which the 
courtesy of Heaven left you free to confirm. Who can know the 
height and depth and breadth and length of the meaning of that Fiat 
of yours. On and on it reverberates down the ages—on and on. 
Always your will had been one with the Will of God, and your word 
was only the utterance of what had been and was always to be indeed 
your life itself. Oh, do we not thank you and bless you for that Fiat, 
without which the redemption of the world had not been; for it took 
the will of a girl to work with the Will of God! Blessed art thou 
among women! 

I think of the days that went by, bringing anguish and fear and 
horror to him who thought of you, of you, O God’s stainless one, 
thought of you thus. You had risked all in that Fiat, risked even 
the imputation of ill, and the facing of the possibility of that dread 
punishment which extremity of law might have inflicted on you. There 
was nothing you could have borne for God that you would not have 
borne for Him, as there was nothing asked of you that you would not 
have done for Him, even to the giving up of your life. 

Mother of the Joys and the Sorrows and the Glories! 

Mother of the Joys, and joys which your children are too prone to 
forget the importance of as joys. They were the first to come in the 
perfect scheme, the first to come upon you with their strength-be- 
stowing power, and their strength-sustaining grace. You had much 
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joy, my Mother; joy beyond our knowing or conceiving; and your ca- 
pacity for joy was as greatly above ours, as your capacity for sorrow 
exceeded far that which is given to us. 

It is dear to us to think how you went, in the generous speed 
that would not have a moment’s delay in the sharing of joy, to the 
house of Elizabeth; and how your greeting of Peace brought the deep- 
est peace as the highest joy. Peace. Yes, in that greeting, common 
to all of your country, you gave the peace of God; you who were 
carrying in your womb the Prince of Peace, Who left with us His peace, 
Who gave His peace to us. 

Of your Sorrows, O Mother, what heart can conceive, what tongue 
can tell? O Mary, Mother of the Church of Jesus, great exceedingly 
was the anguish of your travail, yours, to whom was given the Com- 
passion, the fellowship of the Passion of the Lord. You were always 
the woman of the keeping of things and the pondering of them in your 
heart, and we have no record of one word of anguish, one cry of 
agony, at the piercing of the sword. O bravest of the brave! most 
valiant of all the valiant! 

What of the waiting-time, O dearest Mother, can I think? What 
of that last waiting between the time of the healing of your anguish 
by the joy and glory of His Risen presence? Still, as long before, 
you were standing outside, desiring to speak with Him, to be with 
Him for evermore. It was not very long to wait for the glory beyond 
conceiving, when He called you to Him never again to be parted from 
His presence. : 

You grew old, my Mother; you lived to a time at which you may 
‘well have known weakness, and perhaps the suffering of some out of 
the many troubles that come when the shadows of age gather around 
the body. And, O Mother, I may say to you how I feel that here is 
comfort and consolation for the many women who dread the drawing 
near of old age, in that you too grew old even as they are doing, and 
that you know and understand. 

I have heard this last waiting-time of yours spoken of as a time of 
pain and trial and hardness. For you knew of the troubles of the 
Church, your child. You knew of the contempt poured upon the fol- 
lowers of your Son. You suffered with them in their persecutions; in 
the beheading of James, and the imprisonment and threatened death 
of Peter. And the martyrdom of Stephen was upon your heart. 
But you knew also of the calling of Paul, and you saw the beginning 
of his response to his glorious vocation; his, for whom Stephen, in 
his agony, had prayed: and you knew of the deliverance of Peter. 
As you knew of the fight, you knew also of the victory assured. And 
as you sat in your home, the home made for you by the love of the 
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beloved of your Son, such an amplitude of peace most perfect must 
have been yours as none but yourself could know. For your heart 
was His, and His unseen presence was with you, and the Fiat was for 
the waiting-time as well as for the time of the preparation. His will 
is our peace, O my Mother, and that will was your will and that peace 
was yours. 

Surely He was with you through those days, those years, set be- 
tween His going-up and that sweet birthday when He loosened for you 
the cord of mortal life, to break for you the power of death. You went 
by the way that your children all must go. You departed softly, passing 
through the gate of death that was to you even as the gate of sleep. 
Softly great Michael Archangel came to carry you through that gate. 
Softly he bore your soul to wait yet a very little while; to wait till the 
body wherein the Lord of all had lain should rise in its fadeless youth 
and fairness, and the loveliest of souls once more should have therein 
its immortal dwelling. 

Mother of mine, Mother my dearest, your child has been talk- 
ing to you. Forgive her all that is weak, and all that is and must be 
inadequate in her thoughts of you. Speak to her, dearest; tell her of 
what the thought of your life, the thought of all belonging to you, 
must ever, as you would have it, bring; tell her of the love you know 
as none other knows and none other can know. And show her, O 
Mother, show her, that love as the Blessed Fruit of your womb, Jesus. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
The Very Reverend William Lockhart, O.C. 
(WRITTEN BY LIONEL JOHNSON, MAY, 1892.) 


HE sudden death of Father Lockhart (May, 1892) has taken away 

a man of no little worth and interest to students of the Catholic 
revival in England: a priest honored and valued by the Catholic 
Church in England, in Ireland, and at Rome; and a personal friend 
very dearly loved by very many. So strong was his distaste for all 
kinds of notoriety and publicity, so great his devotion to his immediate 
work, that his name and his fine qualities are but faintly known to 
the general world; and even his more intimate friends and acquaint- 
ances, in the attempt to sum up their knowledge of his life, are sur- 
prised to recognize how little they know, in this instance, of those 
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personal details which most men are wont to reveal about themselves. 
The present writer can do no more than give a summary of the more 
important facts. 

Father Lockhart was born upon August 22nd, in the year 1819. 
He belongs to the well-known Scotch family of which Scott’s bio- 
grapher and son-in-law is the most famous member. Of his early 
life nothing can be said here; but he always took a just pride in his 
Scotch nationality, which may, as he suggests, have had something to 
do with his readiness to enter the Catholic Church. In his article upon 
Cardinal Newman in the Dublin Review, October, 1890, he writes, 
speaking of the reasons which kept most of Newman’s Oxford 
followers waiting in suspense: 


Three of us younger men, however, went off and were received into the 
Catholic Church; and it is somewhat singular that these three men were 
Scotsmen—Johnstone Grant, of St. John’s College, now a Jesuit; Edward 
Douglas, of Christ’s Church, now a Redemptorist; and his friend Scott-Murray, 
squire of Danesfield, deceased. I was soon to be another Scotsman added to 
the list. I suppose our coming from Jacobite and Scotch Episcopalian stocks, 
and not being so rooted as Englishmen are in favor of everything English, 
left us freer to criticise and condemn Church of England Christianity. 


He went up to Oxford, entering at Exeter in 1838, ‘‘ when New- 
man’s influence was at its highest point.” There is no need to tell once 
more the familiar story of that momentous time. Father Lockhart’s 
contributions to its history are contained in his three articles upon 
Newman, simultaneously published in the Dublin Review, the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, and the Paternoster Review. These most in- 
teresting and sympathetic reminiscences were written “in loving ven- 
eration of one to whom, under God, I owe my soul;” and he is care- 
ful to say, with unaffected humility, “I shall necessarily have to 
speak of myself, but of myself merely as a type of the ordinary young 
Oxford man who came under Newman’s wonderful influence.” He 
dwells upon Newman’s “ wonderful caressing way, which had in it 
nothing of softness, but which was felt to be the communication of 
strength from a strong soul, a thing that must be felt to be under- 
stood.” By Newman’s spiritual genius he was impressed as only one 
other man’s genius impressed him—‘“the great master of thought 
under whom I passed when I left Newman: another of the greatest 
minds of the age, Antonio Rosmini, the founder of the Order to 
which I have the honor to belong.” 

Father Lockhart’s conception of the Church was that entertained 
by most of the Oxford Tractarians; but he felt, in an especial way, 
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what, to Ward also, was all important, the reality of conscience and of 
its accusations. Pusey’s teaching on baptism and sin after baptism 
came home to him with tremendous force. He notes how all moral 
training of a strict kind was ignored by the English traditions of relig- 
ion and education ; and the question for him was not, as with many, an 
impersonal estimate of probabilities, but a search for the repository of 
absolving power, the source of jurisdiction. In the midst of this 
anxiety he came across Bishop Milner’s celebrated End of Controversy: 
he had taken away the book from a friend, angrily telling him that he 
had no right to read Roman works. A glance at this showed him the 
full Catholic view of sacramental penance, and, also, that the Eng- 
lish Prayer-Book contained the same doctrine. But the English Church 
had simply neglected the practice, in contempt of all ancient authority 
and of her own formularies. A “very High Church cathedral dig- 
nitary,” to whom he once went for confession, refused to hear a con- 
fession without first consulting the Archdeacon. Manning, to whom 
he used to go in Merton College chapel, advised him to put himself 
under Newman, and to take orders if he could honestly do so. By this 
time he had taken his degree; and in 1842 he was accepted by New- 
man as an inmate of his monastic retreat at Littlemore. Of that 
austere life he has left striking accounts, which correct the morbid 
and sarcastic notions of Mark Pattison. That melancholy scholar 
writes: “It was a general wonder how Newman himself could be 
content with a society of men like Bowles, Coffin, Dalgairns, St. John, 
Lockhart, and others.” We need not speak of the living; but Coffin, 
the Bishop of Southwark, Dalgairns, with what Dean Church calls 
his “ subtle and powerful intellect,” St. John, Newman’s dearest friend, 
and Father Lockhart, require no apology on the score of inferior minds. 
The rest of the story may be told in Father Lockhart’s own words, 
and those of Newman. The former writes to Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in a 
letter contributed to his Life of Dr. Ward: 


When I had been a very few weeks at Littleriore, I found my doubts 
about the claims of the Church of England becoming so strong, that I told 
Newman that I did not see how I could go on. I doubted the orders, and 
still more the jurisdiction of the Church of England, and could feel no cer- 
tainty of absolution. If I remember clearly, I said to Newman, “ But are you 
sure you can give absolution?” To which I think his reply was, “ Why do 
you ask me? Ask Pusey.” He came to me a little later and said, “I see you 
are in such a state that your being here would not fulfill the end of the place. 
You must agree to stay here three years or go at once.” I said, “I do not see 
how I can promise to stay three years. Unless I am convinced that I am safe 
in staying, I cannot do it. And if I went, I do not feel that I know enough to 
make my submission to Rome, when so many better and more learned men do 
not see their way to do so.” He said, “Will you go and have a talk with 
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Ward?” I assented, and I think the next day I had a talk for three hours 
round and round the parks. In the end I felt unconvinced and mystified. 


Ward talked, in the strain of his Jdeal, upon the possible warping 
of intellect by an imperfect moral state. 


In the end I went back to Newman, and told him (as I learned afterwards, 
to his surprise) that I had made up my mind to stay three years before taking 
any step Romewards. I meant it, but I could not stay more than a year. What 
brought matters to a crisis was my meeting Father Gentili at your father’s 
rooms with Mr. and Mrs. de Lisle. When the summer came, I went to take 
my mother and sister into Norfolk, and there to make a short tour to see the 
places in Lincolnshire connected with the life of St. Gilbert of Sempringham, 
which I was writing. I thence went to Loughborough, where I saw Father Gentili. 
He saw I was in a miserable state of perplexed conscience, feeling that nothing 
bound me back from Rome but my promise to Newman. By his advice I 
made a three days retreat, which ended in my making my confession, being 
received into the Church, and three days after entering as a postulant into 
Rosmini’s Order. 


In his distress of mind, Lockhart appealed to a kind of Sortes 
Virgilianae, opening at random Rosmini’s Maxims of Perfection, given 
him by his friend, Sir William White, a Catholic, late Ambassador at 
Constantinople; and the result helped him in his choice. The decision 
was made in August, 1843. Newman wrote to Keble: 


I have just received a letter from Lockhart, one of my inmates, who has 
been away for three weeks, saying that he is on the point of joining the Church 
of Rome, and is in retreat under Dr. Gentili, of Loughborough. 
fancy how sick it makes me. 


To Mrs. Mozley: 


It has taken us all by surprise When he came here I took a promise of 
him that he would remain quiet for three years, otherwise I would not receive 
- him. This occurrence will very likely fix the time of my resigning-St. Mary’s, 
for he has been teaching in our school till he went away. 


Later, to Keble: 


Lockhart’s affair gives a reason for my resigning, as being a very great 
scandal. So great is it that, though I do not feel myself responsible, I do 
not know I can hold up my head again while I have St. Mary’s His friends 
got me to take him by way of steadying him He has gone on very 
well, expressed himself several times as greatly rejoiced that he has made the 
promise (though I saw in him no change of opinion), and set himself anxiously 
to improve the weak points in his character. 
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To Dr. Mozley: 


This matter of Lockhart’s (who seems regularly to have been fascinated 
by Dr. Gentili against his will), may have the effect of delaying my measure, 
but I shall be guided by others. 


In a few days he resigned St. Mary’s, and preached at Littlemore 
his last Anglican sermon, that most touching farewell, The Parting of 
Friends. When, two years later, he became a Catholic, one of his first 
acts was to visit Father Lockhart at Ratcliffe College, a Rosminian 
house, near Leicester, where he was studying for the priesthood. A 
year later, Father Lockhart repaid the visit, staying with him, Faber, 
Dalgairns, and others at St. Wilifrid’s, Staffordshire, where Newman 
insisted upon serving his Mass. Since then the two friends met once 
a year at Edgbaston; the last meeting was three months before the 
Cardinal’s death. 

We need not dwell upon the details of Father Lockhart’s Catholic 
life; it was characterized by quiet zeal for his work, as a Catholic mis- 
sionary priest, and as a Father of the Institute of Charity, the Order 
founded by Rosmini, one of the few very great names in the history of 
modern philosophy. Father Lockhart did mission work in Ireland; 
he labored in the difficult mission of Kingsland, in the north of London; 
since 1879 he was rector of St. Etheldreda’s, Ely-place, Holborn, that 
beautiful church of the fourteenth century, which, after so many vicis- 
situdes and desecrations, has been reconciled to the service of the 
Catholic Church, and restored by the antiquarian zeal of its rector. 
For some ten years he has been Procurator-General of the Order at 
Rome, where he spent some months every year. He was on very in- 
timate terms of affection with Cardinal Manning; an experience com- 
moner among Cardinal Newman’s friends than much impertinent gos- 
sip might lead the ignorant to suppose. His intellect, clear and strong, 
found perfect satisfaction in the philosophy of his venerated founder, 
whose Life he wrote, and whose Catholicity he defended against 
wanton attack. In all his acts there was a dignified simplicity and 
kindness, very visible also in his commanding form and winning look; 
and there are many, besides the present writer, who owe to him the 
chief happiness of their lives.* 

His chief published works and pamphlets are: The Life of Ros- 
mini; The Old Religion, or, How to Find Primitive Christianity; The 
Temporal Sovereignty of the Popes; The Communion of Saints; Who 
is the Anti-Christ of Prophecy? St. Etheldreda’s and Old London; 
The Roman and Gothic Chasuble; three articles upon Cardinal New- 


*Lionel Johnson was received into the Church by Father Lockhart at St. 
Etheldreda’s, in London, on St. Alban’s Day, June, 1891. 
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man, and one, his last writing, upon Cardinal Manning; and a review 
of Pusey’s Eirenicon, of great power and importance. He has also 
taken a part, with other Fathers of the Institute, in editing English 
versions of Rosmini’s greatest works. 





AST January our Holy Father, Pius X., appointed a Supreme Coun- 
cil for the celebration in 1913 of the Centenary Festival of the 
proclamation in 313 of the peace of the Church. The celebration is 
in charge of the Head Association of the Holy Cross and the Society 
for Rendering Honor to the Christian Martyrs. The President is 
His Excellency, Prince Mario Chigi, and its Secretary for English- 
speaking countries is Monsignor John Prior. The celebration is one 
in which every Catholic will enthusiastically share. The following is 
the programme, so far published, of the centenary celebration: 


The year 1913 brings the sixteenth centenary of the granting of freedom and 
peace to the Church, through the official recognition of Christianity and of 
the essential rights of Christian society, proclaimed by the Emperor Constan- 
tine in the Edict of Milan in the spring of the year 313. 

This great fact, which followed closely the glorious victory won by 
Constantine over Maxentius under the walls of Rome on the 28th October, 312, 
has a weight and a meaning of the highest import in history, and calls for a 
special commemoration in our own days. It changed the fortunes of the 
world, and in its centennial celebration all the nations should rejoice, for to 
Christianity they owe their highest glories, their chief progress in material 
and moral welfare, and generally their advance in civilization. Catholic nations 
have special reasons for joy in this commemoration, and above all Italy, 
which more than all the others felt the beneficent influence of the new civi- 
lization in religion, manners and customs, sciences, literature, and the fine 
arts. And among all the cities of Italy, Rome has its own peculiar grounds 
for exultation, as this seat of the Successors of St. Peter shone with a new 
glory, and shed the light of its supremacy, of faith, of justice, and of charity 
over the whole civilized world. 

Under the inspiration of these lofty ideas and noble sentiments, two Roman 
Associations—the Head Association of the Holy Cross and the Society for 
rendering Honor to the Christian Martyrs—have initiated a movement to 
make a solemn commemoration in the year 1913 of the great event of the 
year 313, which in its importance reaches far beyond the bounds of indi- 
vidual nations, and belongs to the world’s history. 

The chief lines of the programme, which the Supreme Council appointed 
by the Pope intends, with the aid of local Committees, to carry out, are the 
following : 

1. The erection of a sacred monument near the Milvian Bridge, where 
the Emperor Constantine defeated Maxentius, which will serve as a memorial 
of glorious deeds to future generations, and at the same time minister to the 
spiritual needs of the population in that new quarter. 
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2. The promotion in Italy and elsewhere of solemn acts of thanksgiving 
to God, and of special festivities, together with publications, learned as well 
as popular, so that all may know the importance of the great religious and 
historical fact that is being commemorated. 

All Catholics, therefore, are invited to take part in this celebration, through 
the constitution of local Committees under the direction of their own Bishops, - 
and in touch with the Supreme Council of Rome, so that everywhere there 
may be a common commemoration of so great an event in the manner best 
suited to each individual place. 

A remembrance of this first triumph of the Church, and of the liberty 
and true peace brought by Jesus Christ to the world with the conquering 
sign of the Cross, is all the more opportune in the times in which we live, 
that the powers of darkness are waging fierce war on all sides against the 
Christian Religion, with tendencies and insinuations of a return to paganism. 

The Cross of Christ was the banner under which were proclaimed those 
principles that freed mankind from the shameful yoke of idolatry and from 
the barbarism of slavery, taught the true equality and brotherhood of men, 
raised woman to her noble mission in life, and gave rise to the marvelous 
formation of the nations, which, by virtue of the supernatural principles of 
Christianity they embraced, have for so many centuries been the safeguard 
of human society and the bulwark of true civilization. 

This solemn commemoration of the victory of the Cross should also be 
the expression of our heartfelt prayer, that under this glorious sign all men 
may join with us in the profession of the true faith, of sincere and ardent 
love towards the Divine Redeemer of souls, and that all may be united as 
brothers in that Christian charity, which is the best pledge of enduring peace 
and the source of moral and material well-being. 
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